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“Very good in theory, but very bad in practice.” 
This is the phrase in which many good things are 
condemned, and from which they are thrown aside. 
But not every one is capable of skilfully practicing 
a good theory; and hence, as a recent writer says, 
“the theory usually has to bear the blame of all the 
clumsy work of the practitioner, as it is not pleasant to 
charge himself with want of skill.” It is a good thing 
to put blame where it belongs—particularly when it 
belongs on ourselves. 


If only we could control God, instead of having 
God control us, how glad we should be! Isn’t that 


a good time, and here I am shut in sick.” As a mat- 
ter of fact that boy wanted to call God to account 
for not managing affairs as well as they might have 
been managed. A strange boy that! But, after all, 
was he so very strange ? 





Magnetic qualities in a person are quite different 
from magnetic qualities in the lodestone. A magnet 
attracts to itself by its drawing power. A magnetic 
person attracts to himself by his power of giving out, 
rather than by his power of holding in. His look and 
voice and hend-touch thrill another by their imparting 
of himself, in loving interest, to that other. In order 
to be magnetically attractive, a person must not en- 
deavor to be attractive. He must pour out of himself, 
instead of pulling toward himself. Self-forgetfulness 
and unselfish interest in others are essential to mag- 
netic power in personality. Only he who hag no 
thought of attractiveness can be magnetically attrac- 
tive. And just here is where so many who would 
like to be magnets fail of being magnetic. 








How easy it is to throw suspicion on a good name by 
asneer or a question! How great a wrong is done by 
such a course, when no public necessity demands it as 
an imperative duty! “Do you know that man?” 
asks one person ofanother. “Why, I know something 
about him,” is the response. “ Yes, but do you know 
him through and through?” is the second question. 
“OF course I do not,” comes the reply. ‘“ Well, I tell 
you he’s no better than he should be,” is the con- 
cluding comment on a man who has not been con- 
victed of, or publicly charged with, any serious crime, 
yet who is practically branded in this way as though 
there were no limit to his infamy. “No better than 
he should be!” Well, whois? It can be said with 
absolute truth of any man living, that he is no better 
than he should be; yet to say this of any man is to 
suggest the thought that he is as bad as he could be. 
And this is a very common and a very wicked way 
of making the truth lie, and of making one’s self a 
lying truth-teller. 

The strongest natures have their weak side ; weak, 
that is, in the sense of extreme susceptibility to pain. 
Not infrequently this susceptibility occurs at those 
very points in which they impress us most with their 
strength. A strong, courageous soul who never met 


cause they are strong and will never ask for it. We 


take from their hands blessing and help continually, 


and never stop to think of giving a return in kind, 
If we do think of it at all, we are “afraid that they 
would not like it.” What was it which so endeared 
the woman with the alabaster box of ointment to the 
heart of Christ, but the love which dared to express 
itself before the frowning disciples, and pour out its 
precious sympathy even upon his feet? The strongest 
Man that ever lived longed for love and sympathy. 
Help the strong ! 





THE MODERN PILGRIM’S ENCHANTED 
GROUND. 


In Bunyan’s wondrous allegory we constantly come 
on teachings full of meaning for our times. This is 
so because all pilgrims find essentially the same 
dangers and the same insidious snares, and because 
the seer who saw the vision wrote with a deep knowl- 
edge of the human heart. 

Once it happened to Christian, faring on with 
Hopeful, to feel the slumbrous effects of the En- 
chanted Ground over which they passed on their way 
to the Celestial City. Hopeful it was who said, “I 
do now begin to grow so drowsy that J can scarcely 
hold up mine eyes. Let us lie down here, and take 
one nap.” But Christian feared to surrender himself 
to the stupefying effects of the place. Then said 
Christian, “To prevent drowsiness, let us fall into 
discourse.” 

The enchanted land of to-day, where many Chris- 
tians slumber undisturbed, lies in the magic ot being 
constantly ministered to in spiritual things, and the 
drowsiness which we must fight off comes from rest- 
ing in the reception of truth with no effort made to 
communicate or share it. Like Hopeful, many are 
ready for “one nap.” Listless reception is a sweet 
but self-indulgent slumber, from which nothing will 
rouse us so surely as the resolution to help some one 
else,—to work for others. The comfortable listening 
to truth merely seems so like actual religion! But 
these insidious stupors, creeping upon us in spiritual 
guise, are an old-time sorcery, and have been the 
bane of the pilgrim church from its beginning. It 
requires but a moderate facility in computation to 
show how long ago the world would have been evan- 








another without imparting fresh inspiration and hope, 
once dared to speak of her own need of help, only to 
be met with, “Oh, you are so strong and helpful 


always! you do not need help like common mortals.” | 


And the brave, patient soul trod its “ wine-press” all 
alone, giving always, yet almost dying for the want 
of somebody tosay, “ Be strong and of good courage.” 
A tender, loving nature that gave sympathy to every | 
stricken thing, gave it because of her own sore need. | 





| The wise teacher of younger and weaker lives fights 


gelized and Christianized had every Christian con- 
verted become a converting Christian. 

“TI shall never again feel, till I learn to work for 
others, that it is more than solemn child’s play to be 
feathering my own spiritual nest.” So writes one who, 
like many another, is casting off the paralyzing en- 
chantment of the ages, and is beginning to feel that, if 
Christianity, with all it brings in its train,is good for 
himself, it must be equally good and desirable for 
others. He feels that the aim of receiving spiritual 
truth is not simply that he may enjoy and admire it 


so? A little boy had been looking forward for weeks | his own battles unaided, and finds the sorest struggle | personally, but that he, in his own personality, may 


to “Memoriai Day,” when he should go out with | 


his father, and see the marching soldiers, and hear 
the bands of music. But on the morning of that day 
he was sick in bed. At once his thought was, and he 
gave his thought expression, “I don’t see why God 
let this pain come to me just this day, instead of any 
other day. This was the day I was going out to have 





in the loneliness of thinking, “ No man cares for my | 
soul.” Yet these strong souls never make a moan. | 
They “suffer and are strong.” And because they are | 
strong, we let them go down to their Golgotha alone. | 
This is the result partly of wrong thinking, partly of | 
thoughtlessness, partly of cowardice. We do not 


realize that the strong need help all the more be-! 





impart and diffuse it. He believes that we are made 
recipients that we may become givers, hearers that 
we may be heralds, seers that we may point out the 
Way to others, vitalizers of the truth in order that 
others may become partakers of it through us. 

This is a day of care and service for others. The 
world has never seen its like. But not every one 
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even of those who have received the truth, has risen 
to this service. A higher truth is yet to illumine 
them. Every one has something still that he might 
share; every one might do something more for others 
than he now does, Buf activity, unselfishness, sel!- 
sacrifice, is demanded for this; and it is far easier to 
receive, to. enjoy, to admire, the truth, which so often 
falls upon our ears like a pleasant song, than to shake 
off the sloth of inaction, and to make use of what we 
know, to impart what we possess, to carry: help, 
material or spiritual, where it is needed. 

Our enchantment is the more enchanting because 
the mode of presenting truth in this day is so finished, 
so scholarly and agreeable. Masterly style, varied 
and striking illustration, language expressing with 
precision subtlest shades of thought, closeness of rea- 
soning, unity of conception, force of utterance,—these 
cannot fail to attract and please, and in these many 
rest with delighted passiveness. But what does force 
of utterance mean, unless it be force accumulated and 
carried from the mind of the speaker to the mind and 
will of the hearer to move him to act, a momentum 
which expends itself in producing action on his part ? 
Is it other than the most decided anti-climax, when 
a sermon or any presentation of truth, after being 
comprehended by the mind, issues in nothing, and 
produces no result in action? Itis Carlyle whosays, 
“The end of man is an action, and not a thought, 
though it were the noblest.” But since thought 
underlies action, and prompts to it, the highest, best 
thought, put most attractively and most forcibly, is 
certainly a right thing. Truth cannot be put too 
attractively or too forcibly ; and it is not this man- 
ner of putting the truth which constitutes the evil 
enchantment of which we speak, but the resting 
either in mere listening or in a supposed reception 
of the truth, apart from any real intention or desire 
to incorporate it in the life, or to give out again that 
which we receive. Truth embodied in living is the 
only truth really received. All else has evanesced, 
exhaled, and cannot be found or accounted for. 

There is a religion of knowledge and a religion of 
power,—a religion possessing a certain number of 
facts merely, and another religion acting on the 
mighty deductions from those facts. The religion of 
mere knowledge abides in an enchanted land. There 
is no going out after the needy, no intercessory prayer 
for others, nc spending and being spent, in that realm 
of drowsy enjoyment. “To the ears of dwellers in that 
land the cries of a dark world of ignorance, confu- 
sion, sin, and suffering, ,resolve themselves like the 
vast and ceaseless roar of a great city, when heard 
far enough away, into musical harmonies. They lie 
as in a dream listening to the dim vibrations of some 
buoy bell of distress. The sound is really pleasant, 
coming over stretches of sea waste. But they rise to 
no action because lives are in danger from the over- 
whelming waves. 

The religion of power, on the other hand, is a reli- 
gion lived, not merely thought about and enjoyed. 
It is not a religion for self merely, but a religion for 
“My dear 
friend,” said the late Joseph Neesima when a college 
student, “let us pray earnestly for those Christians 
who live for themselves, and not for Christ. Let us 
pray for the American Church, so that she may be 
more jealous for promoting the blessed gospel to all 
nations.” 

Can any one who really believes the dread fact of 
Spiritual degeneration in our world, and the other 
beautiful fact of a possible and real restoration, tread 
the enchanted ground of indifference to his fellows? 


He could only satisfy himself in doing so by deafen- | 


ing his ears to the solemn, tender command still float- 
ing on the air of our sin-worn world, “ Feed my 
sheep.” 

Surely the old order of enchanted indolence chan- 
geth. God is forcing his silent reasoning on our hearts, 


that, if it is blessed to receive his pardon, peace, and” 


joy, it is also most blessed, beyond this, to impart | 
these transcendent gifts to others,—to give, but not 
in doing so te impoverish self; for the giving becomes 


a reduplication, and the bestowal a manifolding r6- 
turned by the good Spirit into our own bosoms. 

The effort to win souls will most effectually arouse 
us from the dreamy selfish sleep of the enchanted land. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one cat be*printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for.. If that be lacking, the document is at once 


destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Liberality in religious opinion-is not laxity or license. 
Nor is strictness in denominational belief inconsistent 
with religious toleration. Here, for example, is The 
Sunday School Times. It is inter-denominational in its 
management, but not anti-denominational. In its im- 
mediate editorial force five different denominations are 
represented by ten individual workers. Some of these 
workers are strict in their denominational views, but 
no one of them is illiberal, or is desirous of shutting out 
from a fair hearing his fellow-workers whose denomina- 
tional views are at variance with hisown. And the con- 
tributors’ pages are conducted with the same liberality 
as the editorial. The advertising pages have a reach 
and ‘a limitation that are correspondent with those of 
the rest of the paper. This would seem to be understood 
by the public generally. Yet there are those who have 
a mistaken idea of the thing as a whole, and actually 
suppose that, unless a theological opinion is accepted by 
the editors, it ought not to find mention as an opinion in 
the pages of The Sunday School Times. See how this 
idea is expressed by a New Jersey reader, who says: 

Being a constant reader of The Sunday School Times, I have 
learned to respect your judgment generally ; but in a recent issue 
you advertise Dr. Briggs’s book, “‘ The Bible, the Church, and 
the Reason.” I cannot think that you are in accord with the 
views set forth inthis book. Now, what perplexes me is, how you 
car reconcile the admission of this advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times and the spirit of the footnote on the last page. I 
know the editor of a daily paper who is a temperance man and 
an Officer in an evangelical church, who admits to his paper 
saloon advertisements. I don’t know the principle on which 
he justifies this, but it has the appearance of inconsistency to 
“the common people.” In my judgment, the publication of 
this advertisement has the appearance of something that is not 
“‘a jewel,” I think it not improbable that many others will 
have questions similar to mine. 

The Sunday School Times does not knowingly admit 
to its advertising columns the offer of anything that 
ought not to be sold, or of any book that ought not to be 
read. But it does not, by any means, indicate its ap- 
proval. of the sentiments contained in all the volumes 
admitted to its advertising columns. Just think of it, 
when the publications of the Baptist, and Congregational, 
and Episcopal, and Lutheran, and Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian publication societies are in turn advertised here! 





Is the editor supposed to approve all the conflicting doc- 
trines of all these denominational bodies, by admitting 
their mention in the advertising columns of his paper? 
What a nondescript theological monstrosity he would be 
if he did so! Why, he wouldn’t even want to be under- 
stood as approving personally all the claims of all the 
vendors of soap and‘ corsets and dictionaries and bacon 
as the best in the market, by allowing each vendor to 
make his own claim for his own wares; but he would 
be understood as giving a quasi approval of the thing 
advertised as worth looking at. But when it comes to 
approving every phase of theology that is advocated by 
every book-writer admitted to its pages, he stands aghast 
at the bare suggestion! Why, in these days he might 





| be suspected of loose orthodoxy by admitting an adver- | lady, recently, “ My religious work was greater in my 


| Sunday-school class at home, than here in Japan.” 
| claimed squint toward Briggsism in the statement that 


tisement of the Westminster Shorter Catechism with its 


the word of God “ is contained in the Scriptures of the 
| Old and New Testament.” But he would protest against 
| being judged by suth an inference, As to the spirit of 
| the note at the foot of the last page of The Sunday School 
Times, that note is intended as a pledge to protect a sub- 
| seriber from pecuniary loss through a fraudulent adver- 
tiser. If, therefore, the New Jersey subscriber sent his 





money to the Messrs. Scribners for a copy of Dr. Briggs’s 
new book, and was unable to obtain it, the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times assures him that he shall have the 
book or his money, if he will formally make his com- 
plaint accordingly. 








JUNE’S HERE. 
BY MARY FRANCES BUTTS. 


June’s here. I would tell, 
If I could, all about her. 
Get close to hér heart ; 
Do not grieve, do not doubt her, 


Forget for an hour 
World's pleasure and pelf. 
Go into the fields,— 
Let her speak for herself. 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY’S CALL. 
BY GEORGE W. KNOX, D.D. 


The Church’s response to its great missionary oppor- 
tunity is inspiriting. It is the answer to the charge: of 
unbelief, and the response is stronger year by year. 
Doubtless many reasons of more or less value combine 
to this end; but when all deductions are made, we still 
must see in the uprising of the Church a splendid ex- 
hibition of loyalty to our Lord, 

Missions, however, often wear an aspect on the field 
other than that pictured by fancy at home, and the im- 
pressions gained by fervid appeals are sometimes dis- 
sipated on arrival in a foreign land. It is of importance 
that the facts and the conditions of service should be 
known, and that the call to service should be stated in 
its true terms, 

1. The large number of ministers at home and the 
small number of missionaries, the comparison of these 
numbers with the inverse ratios of the populations in 
Christiaa and in non-Christian lands, does not constitute 
the call, The comparison is unfair, for the two kinds 
of work are essentially different. The great work of the 
pastors at home should not be, indeed, cannot be, under- 
taken by the missionary abroad, It was not all of the 
Christians at. Antioch, not even all.of the prophets there, 
but specifically Barnabas and Saul, who were chosen by 
the Holy Spirit as Christ’s ambassadors to foreign lands. 

2. It follows that the immense number of these un- 
evangelized populations does not of itself constitute the 
call, “Why stay at home, contented with a parish of a 
few hundreds, when abroad you may have a parish of a 
million?” No missionary has a parish of a million. 
The “ few hundreds,” as matter of fact, may constitute 
a larger parish than one might find asa missionary. No 
missionary has a parish equal in extent to the parish of 
the great preachers at home, The parish of many a mis- 
sionary is contained in a recitation-room of moderate 
size. That Tokyo has 1,500,000 people within its boun- 
daries does not give me a parish of such undesirable size, 
any more than residence in London constitutes its un- 
evangelized millions the parish of any given minister. 
My parish is composed of those whom I, in some measure, 
can reach and influence. There are strict limitations, 
subjective and objective. The vastness of the throngs 
is as likely to benumb as to stimulate. A missionary, 
standing for the first time amid the crowds of a great 
Eastern city, spoke for others besides himself as he tersely 
said, “ A missionary is either an apostle or a fool; and 
[am not an apostle.” Newly arrived missionaries some- 
times feel that the older men so occupy the ground that 
there is no more room, and wonder why they were sent. 
There is soon found a natural limit beyond which mis- 
sionaries cannot be jncreased with advantage. Too many 
missionaries may be as hurtful as too few, One of the 
missions in Japan will put no more than one missionary 
in any town, except Tokyo, on the grounds that the mis- 
sionary must feel full responsibility for his work, and 
that two missionaries by no means do double work, 
That is an extreme position, but it expresses a truth. 

3. The supposed greater opportunity for directly spir- 
itual work does not constitute the call. Said a young 


There is sometimes peculiarly small opportunity for close 
contact with the people, the differences of language, 
civilization, aud race sufficing to keep us from intimate 
acquaintanceship. Much of our religious teaching is of 
the most elementary character, concerned with the out- 
posts of the Christian system. No message constantly 
repeated constitutes the gospel, and there is danger of 
stereotyping a form of.words. Some schemes of zealous 
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men for delivering the gospel to crowds, to such and such 
numbers per day, have as much resemblance to the true 
preaching of the blessed truth of our Lord and Saviour 
as the revolutions of Buddhist prayer-wheels have to true 
petitions to our heavenly Father, A missionary of ex- 
ceptional experience said, the other day, “‘ Not one mis- 
sionary in ten is successful as an evangelist.” Is one 
minister in ten in the United States successful as an 
evangelist? The difficulties in foreign fields are even 
greater than the difficulties met with in evangelistic work 
among our irreligious population at home. Most mis- 
sionaries are engaged, rightly, in work other than the 
direct preaching of the gospel to the unevangelized. 

4, The greater hardship and self-sacrifice of the foreign 
field do not constitute the call. The work has its own 
hardships, no doubt, but they are sometimes so overstated 
as to convey a wrong impression. On some fields there 
may be still physical suffering and danger, but, on the 
whole, life abroad is no harder than life at home. In- 
deed, some home missionaries endure greater privations 
than their brothers on the foreign field, and some pas- 
tors of self-supporting churches meet greater difficu!ties. 
Conditions vary abroad as at home, and some mission- 
aries may “do” better in a worldly sense than if they 
had stayed at home. The “self-sacrifice” is somewhat 
intangible everywhere, and cannot be reckoned up and 
stated in an exact form for purposes of comparison. 

5. First among the true reasons constituting the call 
is the command of our Lord, It does not exclude the 
people at home. It is not wholly the verbal preaching 
of the gospel, either at home or abroad. But no exegesis 
can fairly refuse to embrace the non-Christian lands in its 
meaning; and while the Church continues faithful to its 
Lord, it cannot refuse to carry his message of salvation 
to “all the nations.” As some must go, each one may 
fairly ask himself, Why not I? 

6. Without exaggeration, I think the fact to be that 
the need is greater abroad than at home, Only in a few 
favored localities are there missionaries enough. Few 
missions are adequately manned and equipped. Con- 
servative men, in most lands, join in the appeal for re- 
inforcements. The work is broafl and varied. Schools 


are to be maintained ; hospitals and médical work must. 


be carried on; a literature must be created; a ministry 
must be trained; congregations ‘must be gathered ; 
churches must be organized, and to the poor the gospel 
must be preached. A great variety of gifts and a large 
force of men are needed. Many a missionary has ear- 
nestly and prayerfully decided that he can best serve his 
Master by work not directly religious; by so living that 
prejudice may be overcome, by proving the value of 
Christianity by faithfulness in “secular” tasks, by study- 
ing the native literature and religions, by teaching Eng- 
lish and the ordinary branches of study, by attending 
to the business interests of the mission. With its vary- 
ing demands and circumstances, an adequate force of 
men and women, carefully chosen and well equipped, is 
essential to success. A somewhat larger proportion of 
our earnest Christians might well choose the foreign field 
because of its great need. 

So much as this may be allowed to the general con- 
siderations that should force this subject upon the con- 
sideration of every Christian. ‘“ Whatshall Isdo,Lord?” 
is the question of every believer. If the answer is, to 
go hence to the Gentiles, the response will be as ready as 
if the answer were to stay at home. In the majority of 
instances, the answer is, no doubt, to stay at home; and 
the response is just as consecrated, just as sacred, as if 
the command had been, Go forth. Sometimes there 
comes a call to the soul that is unmistakable; and such 
exceptional instances need no rule, but only a discrimi- 
nating caution. Yet to most men no such clear inward 
guidance is given; but the answer must be sought in 
more prosaic fashion by advice, the careful balancing of 
differing needs, and the adaptation of our powers to 
apparent openings for labor. 

7. So the call should be definite, specific, with the 
sume attempt at adaptation as in the choice of fields at 
home. The various fields differ greatly, and the specific 
calls for one year may differ from those for the next. 
Missionaries and boards study the fields and make known 
their requests, Ministers and professors can aid in mak- 
ing the call definite and personal as they find men fitted 
for the place. When a school wants a teacher or a col- 
lege a professor, when a mission wants a man to care for its 
business interests, or when in the providence of God many 
men are needed for the direct preaching of the gospel, the 
same care should be exercised in the choice, in making 
out the “call” as in similar instances at home. The 
old idea was that men offered themselves, to go “ any- 
where” and for life. The new idea, born of long experi- 


ence and costly experiments, is that adaptation is of prime 
importance, and that men are to go where they can best 
serve the Master. 

8. The individual responds to this “call.” He too 
studies the field and his own qualifications, His decision 
is his answer to his question, ‘‘ Where can I best serve 
my Lord?” His question is more difficult perhaps, 
more complicated, with more unknown fagtors ; but it is 
to he answered on the same principles as the question 
between competing fields at home. Some men make the 
mistake of their lives as they remain in the United States, 
and other men are as mistaken in going to the foreign 
field. When aman finds that he is mistaken in choosing 
the pastorate, for example, he has no hesitation in ex- 
changing his place for the position of editor or teacher. 
When a man mistakenly goes to the foreign field, he 
should be as ready to return to some other place where 
he can better serve his Lord. Sometimes men feel that 
their work is done in a particular field at home, and, 
equally, men may feel that their usefulness is exhausted 
as foreign missionaries. Often, too, providential circum- 
stances take successful missionaries from the work. 


the one great work of the Church. His work is of faith, 
and its rewards are for the most part the rewards of faith 
and hope; so is it with all church work, His call is to 
consecration, to self-sacrifice, to obedience to our Lord’s 
last command; so is the call of every Christian. His 
call is mediated by circumstances, by personal adapta- 
tion, by common sense, by the advice of friends; so is 
the call that comes to every follower of Christ. As the 
work of the ministry is not to be distinguished from the 


every Christian is “sacred” no matter how “secular” 
may be its form; so the work of the foreign missionary 
is not to be distinguished as “sacred,” as “‘ consecrated,” 
or as essentially peculiar when compared with the work 
of ministers and laymen at home. The purpose is one, 
the work is one, and the spirit is one, 

foreign mjssionary work prosper. 


the church in Christian lands, 


churches at home, the missionary call will meet with full 


life. 


and hopeful. 


at home and abroad. 


change such unwillingness into assent. 


shall command. 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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sketch which it affords us of the succession of empires, 


moral disease,—idolatry. 
desert, far from idols and idol worshipers. 
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In a word, the foreign missionary’s work is a part of 


work of the layman as ‘‘sacred,” but as,the work of 


As the church increases in piety and faith, so will the 
The greatest obstacle 
to foreign missions is the ill-success, the half-success of 
As obedience, consecra- 
tion, and love come to characterize the members of our 


response; but apart from strong, deep, true religion 
there, it is vain to look for extraordinary piety abroad. 
We are one body in the Lord, and differences of place 
and form of service make no difference in the essential 


9. As the student movement indicates a heightened 
consecration in the Church at home, it is most welcome 
Its success is not to be measured by the 
number of young men and women who actually enter 
upon the foreign work. So far as it is based upon 
true devotion to our Lord, it will result in an adequate 
supply of recruits to meet the real needs of the Church 


Some of the boards in the past intelligently and suc- 
cessfully have acted upon the principles set forth in this 
paper. In some years, and for some fields, all reasonable 
demands have been met. But sometimes we hear ominous 
reports of long delay in finding recruits, and of loud calls 
unavailingly repeated. Missions and boards cannot 
It cannot be 
changed, it should not be changed, by exaggerated and 
sensational appeals, or by any temporary and extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm. The foreign field can be fully sup- 
plied, the call to foreign service can be effectual only as 
the Church gives itself to its Saviour with loyal consecra- 
tion, each Christian ready to go wherever the Master 


In looking back on the whole history recorded in the 
Book of Daniel, we shall find that, beside the outline 


and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom even to the 
end of the days, the book affords the key, and the only 
key which fits the lock, to a phenomenon otherwise in- 
explicable in the history of the Jewish nation. Through 
the whole history of the Israelites, from Moses to the 
Captivity, we find them incurably smitten with a terrible 
In vain they wander in the 
In vain the 
generation which, in spite of the thunders of Sinai, made 
the calf in Horeb, leave their bones to whiten on the 


sand. The disease isin the blood; it breaks out again 
and again, in spite of judge and prophet and godly 
monarch. Now and then it seemed extinct, as when 
David took the ark in triumph up to Zion, and when 
Solomon built a house for God, and when Hezekiah cut 
down every altar in the land; but always there came 
the terrible relapse. The wise Solomon fell, and rent 
his kingdom in twain. Hezekiah’s son Manasseh at-. 
tacked the worship of Israel’s personal Jehovah with 
the persistent cruelty of an inquisitor. In vain Elijah 
struck hard at Baal-worship, and commissioned Jehu to 
root it out, Jehu, victorious, re-established idolatry. 
Both kingdoms became hopelessly corrupt, and both 
were swept into captivity. . 

Such is one picture. Let us look at theeother. By 
leave of a foreign king, the nation returns from broken- 
hearted exile to the wasted fields and ruined cities of its 
own land. The national strength for the time seems 
spent. The outward glory is departed from Israel, but 
the fatal fascination of idolatry is broken; there is 
henceforth one race upon earth of which every torn and 
scattered fragment, everywhere and at all times, has re- 
mained faithful in jealous loyalty to the one true God. 
What wrought this transformation, sudden beyond all 
precedent? For observe that idolatrous Jerusalem was 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar B.C. 586, and when the first 
band of exiles returns in B.C, 5386,—that is, within a 
period of fifty years,—idolatry is not only absolutely ex- 
tinct, but loathed with a loathing which has been handed 
down to our own times, by the entire nation of the Jews, 
There is no adequate natural cause. There is no parallel 
event in history. You may as well make natural causes 
responsible for the first germs of life, or the first origin 
of things, as account by cool historical criticism for such 
a change as this in an entire nation far within the limits 
of a single lifetime. 

What wrought this transformation? Nothing but 
God’s power, acting through the willing martyrdom and 
the miraculous deliverances recorded in the Book of 
Daniel,—deliverances which resemble all other groups 
of Scripture miracles in being wrought at great crises in 
the history of the one true faith. Let us, bear in mind 
that there is not a detail in the narrative of these de- 
liverances, to the concluding picture of Daniel’s enemies 
slipping down the steep sides of the pit, to be torn in’ 
pieces before they reached the ground, which can be 
assailed on any other ground than because miracles are 
involved, and that without miracles there is no reason- 
able explanation of the historical results. God, we know, 
has chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 
wise ; and never, for the accomplishment of his great 
purposes, did he choose feebler instruments than here. 
They were four captive boys, three of whom made the 
first recorded martyr-protest against idolatry, and braved 
the fiery furnace of the last great Assyrian king. Not 
many years after, the idolatrous empire fell with a pre- 
dicted crash. The Persian troops swarmed in at the 
water-gates, left carelessly open during the Babylonian 
carouse. The Jews became the subjects of the great 
Cyrus, whose viceroy at Babylon is called in Scripture 
by the common title of Darius. 

Now, the Persians were not idol worshipers, They 
believed in two divine principles, the good and the evil; 
and that the good “ Ormuzd” was visibly incarnate in 
the persons of their kings. Hence the unalterableness 
of a royal edict; the king could not afford to appear 
mistaken or fallible. The decree of the thirty days, 
forced on the king by his councillors, was to vindicate 
this recognition of the king as the represeittative of the 
supreme God. The Jews could outwardly conform with- 
out apparent sacrifice of principle. Apostasy was not 
required. They were not commanded to pay any divine 
honor to the king; and they might have prayed in seeret 
while a blow was struck at the idolatry of Assyria. Why, 
then, should Daniel so obtrude his disobedience? Would 
he not deign, for his people’s sake, to withdraw into an 
inner chamber, and not defy his watchful foes? It was 
with no want of love, with no false pride, that the pru- 
dent and courtly Daniel, counting the cost, went and 
knelt, as was his wont, at his open window. A voice 
within him sounded clearly, brushing aside the cobwebs 
of prudential sophistry, ‘“‘ Yield not one moment, not one 
yard, from your usual time and place of prayer.” Inthe 
great issues of human life there is often no room for 
argument. 

And what was the result? 
results, but here we can. 


4 


We cannot always trace 
Directly the silent protest and 


miraculous deliverance of Daniel brought about the ruin 
of the anti-Jewish party at court, and paved the way 
within two years for the first return to Jerusalem under 


Zerubbabel. 





But a more important, if indirect, result 
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was this, that it ensured the purity of the Jewish faith, 
The deliverance of the fiery furnace had cut off their. 
idol-hankering at the root. But now they were exposed 
to the more subtle infection of the magian worship,—so 
specious, so partly true, so recommended as the creed of 
their royal patrons. Daniel’s protest saved them from 
the danger; and never again, amid all thesins and short- 
comings of the nation, has it swerved in its allegiance to 
the God of Daniel. 

And surely the example of Daniel has been an im- 
measurable power in the history of God’s people. It 
strengthened and consoled them‘during the fierce perse- 
cutions of the Syrian kings and the death-struggle for 
freedom which ensued. As the Book of Maccabeeseays, 
“ Daniel by his innocency was delivered from the lions; 
and thus consider ye throughout all ages, that none that 
put their trust in him shall be overcome.” Is this force 
spent yet? As it has braced up many a Christian mar- 
tyr more joyfully to face the wild beasts in the arena, so 
there is not a soldier who has read his Bible in a jeering 
barrack-room ; there is not a young man who has resented 
the utterance of filth or blasphemy in his presence as 
hotly as most men would resent a personal insult; there 
ig not a school-boy who, in bad times at school, has said 
his prayers openly at his bedside, and not smuggled them 
over in xed; there is not one of us who has ever torn to 
shreds some specious plea for moral cowardice, and singly 
defied some evil custom, or singly battled for the right, 
who has not cause to thank God for the history and de- 
liverance of Daniel. 


' Ihe College, Durham, England. 





ENOUGH FOR HEAVEN. 
BY. MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


When the last summons comes, and we— 
Our mortal vestments loosened, lie 
With failing pulse and closing eye, 

Waiting the moment that shall see 

The earthly bonds that bound us riven, 
How will we own with ecstasy, 

That God will be enough for heaven ! 


7 

What will it matter, though we leave, 
Undrained, life’s golden cup behind ? 
For who so blest as not to find 

Some drop within the draught to grieve 
The heart withal? Whate’er be given 
In the hereafter, we believe 

That it will be enough for heaven. 


And yet our daily path we tread 
Beset with many an anxious fear, 
Lest ills should overwhelm us here, 

And we be left uncomforted : 

So slow to claim the promise given— 
So doubtful of the love and care 

For earth, that is enough for heaven! 


Lexington, Va. 





“IN PERILS IN THE SEA” IN LABRADOR. 


BY THE REY. FREDERIC E, J, LLOYD, 


In view of the marvelous work for God which has been 
done for more than a century among the Eskimos of 
Labrador by the Moravian missionaries, it is surprising 
to find how little is generally known of the lives and 
labors, the toils and privations, of these noble men and 
women. It is, however, another proof of the truth so 
often expressed, that the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men. It is not my present purpose to sketch 
the Labrador Mission of the Moravians, nor to show how 
they have won so many souls for Christ in that inhos- 
pitable region so that there is now not a single heathen 
Eskimo in the whole peninsula, but to furnish the read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times with the account of a 
marvelous preservation of two missionaries during an 
exceptionally dangerous journey, and to give them some 
idea of how the work of the gospel is prosecuted in cold 
countries. : 

* On the eleventh day of March, 1782, early in the morn- 
ing, while yet the stars were shining with uncommon 
brilliance, the missionaries Liebisch and Turner left the 
settlement of Nain intending to visit the brethren at 
Okkak, the most northern of the missions, and about 
a hundred and fifty miles distant. The party comprised 
five men, one woman, and a child, with two dog-sledges. 
With favorable weather, they hoped to reach Okkak in 
two or three days, since a considerable part of the way 
lay across the frozen ocean, and the ice was in capital 
condition. For some hours after starting their dogs 
traveled at the rate of from six to seven miles an hour. 
’ After passing the islands in Nain Bay, the travelers kept 


| and to weather Cape Kiglapeit. About the hour of eight 


they met a party of Eskimos with sledges turning in 
from the sea, who by suudry hints showed the mission- 
aries that there was danger ahead. Suspecting their 
hints to be intended merely as a pretense to delay them 
for the purpose of having a conversation, the mission- 
aries did not heed them, but pushed forward. A little 
later theirown @skimos declared that there was a ground- 
swell under the ice, which, of course, meant a heavy sea 
outside, which, when it reached the standing ice, would 
break it up and scatter it, It was not perceived except 
by lying down and applying the ear close to the ice, 
when an.ominous roaring was heard to ascend from the 
depths of the ocean. A bank of cloud Jay in the east; 
but sineé the weather was clearand a fresh breeze was 
blowing from the north-west, nothing worse than a sud- 
den change of weather was feared. At noon the weather 
was still clear and the face of the sky unchanged; but 
the motion under the ice began to be more distinctly 
felt, and. the missionaries prudently shortened the dis- 
tance between themselves and theshore. Fissures began 
to appear here and there in the ice; but because they 
are often found when the ice is sound, the travelers 
thought but little of them, and the dogs easily leaped 
across them, the sledges following in safety. 


ie As soon as the sun declined toward the west the wind 


increased to a gale, and the face of the sky was in a short 
time overspread by the clouds: that appeared in the east 
early inthe day. Heavy, blinding snow began ‘to fall, 
whirling and eddying on all sides, and blinding th 
travelers. At the same time the ground-swell had in- 
creased so much that the condition of ‘the ice became 
alarming. Iystead of gliding along on aneven glassy sur- 
face, the sledges now either ran with great violence after 
the dogs, or were drawn with difficulty up the sides of 
an icy hillock, in consequence of the severe upheavals 
which now, like great waves, rolled across.the thick and 
heavy ice. Noises were heard, in many directions, like 
the report of cannon, due to the bursting of the ice sea- 
ward, 

Our travelers made for the shore with all haste, in- 
tending to bivouac on the south side of the river Uivak. 
But as the Eskimo Mark, leader of the little band, de- 
clared that the ice would break and disperse in the open 
sea, they agreed to push forward to the north of Uivak, 
whence they expected to find the track to Okkak still 
entire. When the sledges approached the coast, the 
prospect before them was truly terrific. The ice had 
broken away from the rocks, and was grinding and break- 
ing into a thousand fragments against the face of the 
cliffs with a deafening noise; the wind shrieked and the 
snow beat about them so that the travelers could neither 
hear nor see anything with distinctness... To get to land 
at all hazards was the only hope left; but it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the dogs were urged forward, the 
whole body of ice sinking frequently below the rocks, 
and then rising over it. Taking advantage of the up- 
ward motion of the ice, at a supremely anxious moment 
the dogs leaped ashore, the sledges after them with their 
living freight, and in a few moments a landing was made. 
They had hardly set foot on the coast when that part of 
the ice whence they had leaped ashore burst into count- 
less fragments, which were driven about in all directions, 
In another instant the whole mass of ice, extending from 
the coast seaward for many miles, was torn into bits 
which were seen at the crest of the fearful waves whose 
coming had been presaged by the deep sea roars of the 
early morning. A missionary, writing of the occurrence, 
says: “The sight was tremendous and awfully grand, 
the large fields of ice raising themselves out of the water, 
striking against each other, and plunging into the deep, 
With a violence not to be described, and a noise like the 
discharge of innumerable batteries of heavy guns. The 
darkness of the night, the roaring of the wind and sea, 
and the dashing of the waves and ice against the rocks, 
filled the travelers with sensations of awe and horror, so 
as almost to deprive them of the power of utterance. 
They stood overwhelmed with astonishment at their 
miraculous escape, and even the Eskimos, then heathen, 
gave thanks to God for their deliverance.” 

The Eskimos erected a snow-house a few paces from 
the shore, as a refuge from the storm, and into it the 
travelers all crept at nine o’clock, wet and cold as they 
were. They got their supper, sang a hymn, and after- 
wards laid down to sleep, so closely together that if any 
one moved his neighbor was awaked. Tle missionaries, 
however, could not sleep, and providentially so; for 
about two o'clock in the morning Liebisch’s lips were 
moistened by a drop of salt water, which fell, strangely 
enough, from the roof of the snow-hut. Soon after- 





out at a great distance from the coast to gain smooth ice 





wards, without any warning, a tremendous sea broke 


close to the hut, and potred an immense quantity of. 
water into it. A second quickly followed, and a third.. 
Everybody jumped up in an instant, and, seizing such 
portions of their bagyage as were within reach, they fled. 
for safety to a neighboring eminence. The poor infant: 
was wrapped in a large skin, and its mother took shelter 
behind a’ rock ; for it was impossible to stand against. 
the cruel elements. In the space of five minutes their 
snow-hut was swept out of existence by the on-rushing, 
tide. Before dawn a hole was cut in a large snowdrift 
by the Eskimos, to shelter the woman, her child, and the 
missionaries, though their sufferings were intense. At 
daylight another snow-house was built, but, though they, 
had been twice delivered from death by drowning, the 
belated travelers were now almost without food, and the 
missionary Liebisch: was suffering from a bad throat. 
Thus they were forced to divide the small stock of pro- 
visions that remained .into day portions, each portion 
comprising a biscuit and a half. This not satisfying the. 
voracious Eskimos, the missionaries offered them one of 
their dogs ; but, because they could only eat the flesh of 
the seal, whale, and walrus in a raw condition, they. 
declined it. 

Towards noon on the 18th the weather cleared, and 
the sea was seen to be quite clear of ice. Clearly.thus. 
there was nothing for our travelers to do but to proceed 
to their destination by land, across the mountain of. 
Kiglapeit. The Eskimos devoured an old sack made of 
fish-skin in the evening, repeating the while, “ You were 
asack but a little while ago, and now you are food for 
us,” Again the weather grew boisterous, and prevented 
the famine-stricken travelers from moving. Joel the 
sorcerer now expressed his determination to make good 
weather by the practice of his art; but he was prevented 
by the missionaries, who assured him that the weather 
would become propitious when it pleased God. The day 
following, the Eskimo ate, under the pains of excessive 
hunger, an old, worn-out skin, which had served them 
for a mattress, though they still shared the missionaries” 
biscuits. On the 15th the weather was unchanged until 
the evening, when the sky became clear, and their hope 
revived, Two Eskimos went out to reconnoiter, and soon 
returned with the intelligence that the ice seaward ‘Was 
rapidly forming, and that they would soon be able to 
trayel.on it... Meanwhile the unfortunate dogs, had re> 
ceived no food for four days; but, since there was a 
prospect of an early departure, the missionaries gave to 
each of them a small portion of food. The temperature 
became mild; hence there arose a new source of distress, 
which the missionaries report to have been the greatest 
hardship they had to endure, for their huts melted, their 
clothes were soaked, and there was not a dry spot to lie 
down on. , 

The following day, weather resumed its wonted charac- 
ter. Growing desperate with hunger and famine, the 
missionaries, after much anxious thought, decided to 
return to Nain. Accordingly, on the 17th they set out 
in the midst of a blinding snowstorm; but, by the good 
providence of God, they pushed forward and reached 
Nain at midnight. 

Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada. 


MISSIONARY SWITCH-GIVING. 


BY ELLA LYLE, 





Aunt Martha Fairbanks has said more than once that 
I was born selfish. I never resented this on my own 
account, but I did tell her once that the statement was a 
reflection on mother and father, and that it wasn’t wise 
to hold up the imperfections of parents to children: 
This remark cost me a solid silver soup-ladle and a 
sugar-spoon. 

But I am selfish. I told mother to-day that it was a 
mercy I found it out in time, I shall choose “ Mean- 
ness” as the subject for my next composition. ‘‘ Mean- 
ness is a gigantic evil” is the way I shall begin, and 
then go on to show how we think we are generous, when 
all the time we are as mean as can be. 

When the appeals for help were made in our church 
for the destitute people out West, the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety bustled round to finish the quilt that had been 
dragging along since last winter, and began to collect 
donations of money and clothing. I had no money to 
give,—two dollars for a bangle bracelet was every cent I 
owned,—but I asked mother to let me send my cucam- 
ber dress, and she was willing. There was a darned hole 
in one elbow, and a jagged place in the other one; so I 
hunted up some new pieces, in case any one wished to 
mend it. That dress has been my evil angel for two 
years, and I wanted to get rid of it. Aunt Martha made 





me a present of the goods. Now, I am not a favorite of 
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Aunt Martha’s, and some experiences I’ve had with her 
made me suspect, before she unrolled the paper, that she 
was up to something disagreeable. I was speechless 
when she shook out the hideous stuff. The figures were 
good-sized cucumbers—yellowish green—going to seed, 
on a bright purple background. It was frightful. I had 
nightmare right there in the daytime; and it lasted 
until Aunt Martha roused me by asking if I thought it 
was pretty. I told her it would make a beautiful dress 
—for a savage. She smiled a horrid little smile, and 
said it ought to suit me. 

Presently Aunt Martha went on to say that she had 
chosen this cashmere because it wasn’t pretty; that I 
was too fond of pretty things, and it was high time for 
me to “ mortify the flesh.” My flesh has been mortified 
black and blue; for mother said the dress must be worn 
as a punishment for my impertinence in the scene that 
followed. I said dreadful things; but choosing hair 
shirts for other people struck me then as being meddle- 
some—and it does now. 

‘An awful accident happened before I wore the dress 
an hour. Aunt Martha may not believe it, but mother 
knows, that, when Bob came dashing into me with the 
pail of milk, I was not to blame. A whole front breadth 
of the skirt had to come out, which left it so skimpy that 
mother hadn’t the heart to make me wear it, except on 
rainy days. That is why Professor Caret said that “ Mees 
Fairbank was one satanic limb on ze wet days;” for I 
suffered dreadfully, and I always carry on when I suffer. 

Now you can understand how glad I was to-day to see 
the dress go in the box that was being packed at the 
parsonage. Mother was there, helping with the rest of 
the ladies, and I was wanted to go on an errand. It 
seems that Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Edwards were not out to 
church last Sunday, and possibly did not know of the 
movement on foot. I was to walk down to Poplar Row, 
and see if they had anything to contribute. I knew 


Mrs. Lane, but Mrs. Edwards was a stranger to me 


She wore handsome clothes, and the church ladies either 
disliked her, or were afraid of her; but I started off, 
promising to bring back donations as soon.as possible. 

Mrs. Lane was not at home, but Mr. Lane was work- 
ing in his garden. He is a nice old man, but very deaf; 
80, for all my screaming out what I came for, he under- 
stood that somebody in our village’ was starying, and 
wanted sometliing to cook immediately. Before I knew 
what he was about, he ran and picked off an immense 
erook-necked squash, thrusting it in my arms, saying 
that he meant to save it for the country fair, but he’d 
rather give it to the Lord; that the best he had wasn’t 
too good for the Almighty. Wasn’t it sweet in him? 
I thanked him, and lugged it off, determirfed to have it 
go in the box, if it dried up on the way. 

My arms ached by the time Mrs. Edwards’s door was 
reached. She lives by herself with a parrot. I told 
Mrs. Edwards who I was and what I came for, but she 
shook her head, and said: “I don’t believe in giving. 
Misfortunes are sent for our good, and we mustn’t fly in 
the face of Providence by providing people with mercies 
that have been wisely withheld from them.” 

Did you ever hear such religious trash? She was try- 
ing to sugar-ice plain stinginess, and it was enough to 
make the squash in my lap rise up and reprove her. 

Pretty soon Mrs. Edwards walked over to a large 
chest of drawers, and began to toss things about until 
she drew out a small brown-paper parcel. “‘ Here is 
something that is no earthly good,” she said, unrolling 
it. “Tell the ladies that I depart from principle in 
giving it, but I do it cheerfully,”—and what did she take 
out but a rusty-colored hair switch which she dangled 
before my eyes! 

I didn’t feel in the least like laughing; I only thought 
how we needed a missionary here in Beechwood as I said, 
“If the switch is no earthly good, what is the use of 
giving it?” 

“The switch,” answered Mrs. E.lwards, “is a small, 
weak thing, but I can ask a blessing on it; and who 
knows the great good that may be accomplished by this 
consecrated offering? My humble gift may bear much 
fruit.” 

If a squash could blush, here was an opportunity. I 
held out my hand for the “humble gift,” promising to 
deliver it, and marched off without expressing any opinion, 
because I considered her a hopeless case. 

Before I reached the parsonage the squash grew so 
fearfully heavy that I sat down on Mr. Dare’s stone wall 
to rest, and gave myself up to thoughts of people’s mean- 
ness, All at once something came into my head that 
made me grow cold,—it was a hot day,—and what do you 
think it was? It was the meanness of the girl sitting on 
the stone wall. Here I was holding on to a two-dollar 


bill, and giving a frightful old dud, that I hated, to the 
Lord, 
You can imagine how nice it was to be shown up as 
Mrs. Edwards’s twin-sister. A good-for-nothing hair 
switch and a dress that no respectable girl would wear 
unless driven to it were a precious pair of gifts, —weren’t 
they? The bracelet money was in my pocket. If any 
jeweler had offered me then and there a ten-dollar bangle 
for two dollars, I would have shut my eyes and refused 
to buy; so you may know I was ashamed in earnest. 

The ladies were waiting when I went in with my treas- 
ures. They called Mr. Lanea “ dear old soul” and other 
nice names; but every horrid, true thing they said about 
Mrs. Edwards was a stab at me; but, of course, they 
didn’t know it. All I said, when they asked where the 
money came from, was that it was given by one of Mrs. 
Edwards’s relatives. Aunt Martha put on her glasses, 
and began to ask a lot of questions until I had to say, 
finally, that it wasn’t a blood-relation, but a spirit-rela- 
tion; and now she insists that it was my “ foolish talk” 
that made her drop and crack the squash. I shall ex- 
plain the whole thing to Mr. Lane through his ear- 
trumpet; he is too generous to be unjust. 

I don’t believe a word of Mrs. Edwards's theology. 
Our food-for-nothing gifts won’t be accepted when we 
have better ones to offer; and as for asking a blessing on 
rubbish, I do wonder how the Lord can stand it. Mr. 
Lane’s gift was made in the true missionary spirit, but 
Mrs. Edwards is an awful example of what we shall all 
come to if we don’t see our own selfishness, These things 
will all be pointed out in my composition; and after this, 
when I give anything, I shall say to myself, ‘Is this 
switch-giving? for I have been a switch-giver quite long 
enough.” 

Newark, N. J. 





UNINTERESTING MISSIONARY MEETINGS. 
BY V. F. P. 


A synonym for stupidity, in many minds, is a missionary 
meeting. Attendance at many such meetings does not 
render the reason hard to find. 

You have entered a church parlor. There are twice 
as many chairs as people, stiffly arranged at a great dis- 
tance from the leader’s table. The walls of the room are 
destitute of maps, charts, or pictures. On the plain 
little table lies a plainly bound Bible, with a hymn-book 
and the secretary’s minutes. No flowers have been 
thought of, to relieve the monotony of the table at least, 
though it is the season of wild-flowers, and even two or 
three would have given a charm to the room, and could 
afterwards have been carried home by Miss Lonsdale, 
the faithful treasurer, to her sick mother. 

In a perfectly even tone, a whole chapter of the Bible is 
read by the leader; the evenness of the voice prevents 
your fully grasping the beauty and suitability of the words, 

Why could there not be more concerted Bibie read- 
ings? A little book has just been issued that will be of 
value here to every leader. Itis “ Bible Lights on Mission 
Things,” by Hannah More Johnson (Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia). , 

Mrs. A. has begged to be excused from praying, and 
the rest of the alphabet, as usual, have followed the 
example, so that one of the few stand-bys has had to 
come to the rescue. How much we lose in finding it 
so hard to talk with our Father in heaven when others 
are present! What it implies! Should not our voices 
be consecrated as well as our hands and feet ? 

We need more of the spirit of prayer if we are to 
change the uninteresting. As we look over many a 
gathering, especially before the services begin, we note 
oftenest the absence of this spirit. There does not seem 
to be enough communion with God. 

You noticed there was no map. How, then, can there 
be a distinct idea of Africa’s waterways,—for the country 
for the month is Africa,—of the partition of territory so 
rapidly going on, of the slave-devastated regions, of the 
south-western course of Islam ? 

No meeting can be the truly helpful meeting it should 
be unless eye goes with ear, to associate together facts 
and localities. Surprising how many churches have no 
maps except one of Palestine,—not even a paper outline 
map of the world ! 

“Maps are so expepsive!” cries one. Muslin is not 


and the rivers and mountains crudely drawn in. You 
may add further details from time to time. 

Draw an outline of Africa, and fill it in solid with 
black. Then, in white, mark crosses for the various so- 
cieties that are trying to let the Light shine. Draw a 
large outline map, and from some mission magazine find 
the tracts claimed by England, Germany, France, in 
Africa; and if you cut out of bright papers (red for 
England, blue for France, etc.) corresponding areas, 
they can be fastened on as an exercise at the monthly 
concert, at the Christian Endeavor meeting, and also at 
the women’s and young people’s missionary meetings, by 
some young person, and, when attached, make a power- 
ful object-lesson that it were well to keep in sight for 
some months, 

“Some one may be bothered with the use of maps.” 
Let that some one learn to use them, to increase the in- 
terest. One who will take no other part may be found 
to draw. It will not need much work to secure a com- 
plete set, if only one is made each month. That work 
ends with the first year. “ 

There is a generally prevailing idea that, if one takes 
part in a meeting, the taking part is enough, the interest 
and hearing of the audience being quite indifferent. Do 
you not recall. many a meeting made uninteresting by 
this widespread notion ? 

Mr. L. or Mrs. S, utterly fail to see Mrs. A. trying so 
painfully to listen, and the blank look on her face when — 
the sounds, from their faintness, rapidity, or mumbling, 
convey no meaning to her somewhat deaf ears, Is'not 
the manner as much as the matter? Are you not glad 
when Mr. L. has ended that really interesting letter (you 
know, for you have seen it, and you so want your boys 
to be interested), yet which no one more than ten feet 
away could hear, because he held the paper so close to 
his near-sighted eyes that the sound was absorbed? 

Surely the offering of the “ calves of our lips”’ requires 
some attention to the pleasurable hearing of others, and 
if we but consider awhile, we can improve ourselves, A 
clear, distinct utterance, as loud as the occasion may re- 
quire, will help greatly in interest. We must conquer 
ourselves, our timidity, indifference, lack of training. 

How often a really good article fails to interest be- 
cause the reader reads as if he or she only desired to 
have it over, and only read because of a promise to help! 
Indifference sounds in every intonation. To interest, you 
must be interested. 

To interest, use alsocommon sense, You yourself may 
be intensely interested in the biography of some mission- 
ary hero; but if you try to tell about him at a meeting, 
you must be concise, graphic, and not too long. 

“Mr. C spoke to us at our anniversary, and told , 
us about Mackay,” a leader said to me. I had already 
known how much Mr, C was interested in him. 

“ Was he interesting?” 

“ Well, yes; but he rambled a great deal.” 

An outline on paper,—just the barest outline,—a watch 
in his hand, with close observance of his audience, would 
have prevented that criticism. What a pity it is that 
at missionary and other meetings too we could not adopt 
the African method of “one-leg speeches”! At their 
palavers, when they are pressed for time, a man is allowed 
to talk only as long as he can stand on one leg. The 
result is excellent. Though it be your only chance to 
tell an audience of life work in Africa, India, China,.if you 
weary them you have lost more than you have gained, 

At a recent meeting where all ages were met together, 
I was much interested watching some boys near me, 
They were bright, intelligent fellows of fifteen and over, 
The speaker of the occasion was most able. Yet what 
did he do? He“ talked down ” to the youngest children 
there, and the audience were chiefly interested as they 
were interestedl in the little ones. The boys tried to 
be polite, but it was too hard work, and finally they gave 
themselves up to very subdued conversation. 

Never should a speaker “talk down.” If he chooses 
simple, not foolish, language, and talks as if his subjecte 
matter were too good to keep, he may speak to an audi- 
ence mixed in all ways, and the interest will not flag, 
There are few of our missionary subjects that will not 
cease to be uninteresting if we but seek the natural 
limits of choice of words, ideas, and delivery. 

It requires powers far beyond the ordinary run, how- 











dear, nor are large sheets of brown paper. You do not 
need latitude and longitude mathematically drawn. 
You need the general outline done very black and dark. | 
If the map be on muslin, black tape can be sewed on for | 
outline; if paper, black ink or paint will give the requi- | 
site decision. Bits of red paint or cloth can be affixed 





for the mission stations. The chief cities can be located, 





ever, to be able to make a meeting anything but un- 
interesting if the subject be-limited to statistics and long 
since “dead and gone” missionaries. An otherwise 
excellent meeting was spoiled once because the leader 
insisted on having a complete list read of all our mission- 
aries, with their dates of arrival and stations, when the 
country was one where we have most missionaries. If 
that information was necessary, the book containing it 
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could have been handed around before or after the meet- 
ing; or, better stiil, the list could have been wee on 
the blackboard. 

Meetings are often uninteresting because accounts are 
read that are too easily obtainable. You do not care to 
attend a meeting to hear an article from the magazine 
lying on your table. Though you have not read it, you 
expected to. 

Lack of interest often comes bécause too few take part. 
It is the society of the leader only. He or she runs it 
without co-operation. When each one feels personal 
responsibility for at least one meeting during the year, 
this difficulty wiii be removed. The plan of “ Mission- 


ary Tens” (described in ‘“ Units, Tens, Hundyeds,” of 


The Sunday School Times for May 3, 1890) in securing 
co-operation secures interest. 

Lastly, the reading instead’of the telling of facts. One 
can train one’s self to read some interesting article several 
times, and then tell it while freshinthe mind. It issur- 
prising how determination and doing wi!) help us in this 
thought-to-be-most-difficult feat. If there must be sta- 
tistics, they céii be written Ga ua dDie~voard in full view, 
and then woven into the rematks. Greater emphasis 
being given them in this way, they will be remembered 
far better, especially if put comparatively. Thus: 

Africa is 3 times the size of Europe. 

' Every pound of ivory costs one life. 

For every.5 pounds one hut has been burned. 

“ « 2 tusks avillage “ ‘“ destroyed. 


“ec 6 Ss a district “ “ “ 


When the speaker, pointing to this, adds that the ivory 
and the slave-trade are “hand in glove,” briefly de- 
scribing the slave-trade, interest and memory are deeply 
impressed. 

Discover why your missionary meeting is uninterest- 
ing. You then enable yourself to make it the power for 
good it ought always to be. 

Germantown, Pa, 





A BIBLE IN EVERY PEW. 
BY THE REV. HENRY NASON KINNEY, 


In the interest of greater familiarity with the Bible as 
a book, and in view of a very conspicuous omission in 
many auditoriums, I venture to urge that} along with 
éopious supplies of hat-racks, arm-rests, foot-stools, re- 
sponsive readings, hymn-books, if need be, copies of the 
Holy Scriptures for every person be made a part of the 
equipment of every church or chapel pew. 

1, The whole Bible is better than any part of it for 
responsive reading. The best “selections” omit much 
that is choice in the Bible for liturgy or lesson. 

2. More than is now the custom, the Bible might well 
be read oraliy by the entire’ congregation, either anti- 
phonally orin concert. Many prose passages gain much 
in the volume of voice of the united congregation. Many 
poetic passages gain much by the leader keeping silent, 
while the people, divided into two sections by the broad 
_ aisle, answer loudly,—not verse with verse, but line with 
line. A class of boys in Sunday-school recently read 
the acrostic elegies of Lamentations in this antiphonal 
way, during a lesson hour, and brought out its beauties 
in a way surprisingly interesting to themselves. A con- 
gregation of listeners are often listless when some one is 
reading to them. Let their own eyes and lips assist their 
ears in concentrating their attention. 

- 8. When Bibles were first introduced into the pews of 
a certain church, for responsive reading, and “ Habak- 
kuk” was given out, there was distress and confusion,— 
a rattling of leaves, a ridicuious pause. The fact is, the 
percentage of people sure, the first time trying, of the 
order of the obscurer books, is small. Six years’ weekly 
“ searching [for] the scriptures” in Bibles in the pews in 
the church ‘=: question has improved this; yet the follow- 
ing are recent testimonies: “I dislike these Bibles in the 
pews,” said a young man, a church-member; “I hate to 
have to find my place.” Said the son of a church officer: 
“ Father had to ¢‘ve it up to-day, and take to the index.” 
Said an intelligent lady who sits “up front:” “Ruth 
was given out. I turned to the short books, the minor 
prophets. Then I ran through again from Malachi to 
Psalms. I was sure Ruth was there, so again I worked 
backwards through them slowly. I was ashamed to 
consult the index. The congregation began to read. I 
kept my book open to Nahum, and pretended to fol- 
low. After service, at home, in secret, I learned to 
locate Ruth.” 

» 4. When the people are read to out of the Scriptures, 
they should have Bibles in which to follow. This is 
@specially valuable if the reader uses the Revised Ver- 
sion, the people the old. 





5. Expository sermons are happily nowadays in vogue. 
Let the people verify, Bibles open. 

6. “ Bible readings” are often helpful, or would be, 
if all church edifices had Bibles. Atan announced Bible 
reading at a large convention of church-members in an 
elegant city church, the leader was disconcerted. He 
intended to give out passages to be read by members of 
the congregation. He asked all who had Bibles to hold 
them up. No one had one.. There was not a Bible, ex- 
cept in the pulpit, in that $150,000 church. 

7. Bibles look well ina pew. They always look well. 
Hymu-books and responsive readings do not; for the 
irreverent scribbler may have been at work. He respects 
the Bible. 

8. Before service, during it, after it, whatever the ser- 
vice is, the person present is always liable to wish he had 
a Bible. He ought to have one, 

Winsted, Conn. 





THE SONGS OF GOD. 
BY ISRAEL JORDAN. 


When God would publish some blithe song of his, 
He forms a million happy little hearts 
Wherein he sings that self-same lyrie out. 
Doubling the tale of hearts in wondrous wings, 
He sends them, two by two, through all the land, 
Till not a valley of life’s sunshine lacks 
The lyric he has made. And children list, 
Their pleased eyes full of questions; and on them 
The mothers smile, and say, whiche’er it be, 
The thrush, the robin, or, the bobolink ! 

Andover, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


SOME WOODLAND TILTERS. 


BY LEANDER 8, KEYSER, 


You must learn to know them, the wood-warblers; 
for they are charming little birds. Some persons seem 
to think that it takes too much trouble to become ac- 
quainted with them, because many of these warblers.are 
very shy, concealing themselves in the thick bushes, or 
remaining in the highest tree-tops, so that it is extremely 
difficult 4o identify them. 

But that, it seems to me, is a good reason for studying 
them. There is a real victory in overcoming that which 
is difficult. If the warblers were as easy to study as 
some of the sparrows, you might soon tire of them; but, 
as they are so very shy and wary, always keeping you at 
a safe distance, you have really gained something when 
you have added a new species to your list of known birds. 

And patience will be sure to win its reward, sooner or 
later, in almost, if not quite, every case. Shall I tell you 
about some of my own delightful experiences in this re- 
spect, during the past spring ? 

A real feathered gem is the little bay-breasted warbler, 
and asshy as a nymph. So shy, in fact, that I never 
really formed his acquaintance until one day last May, 
although I am sure he must have often been flitting 
about in the tree-tops above me before that time. On 
that day he took a pleasant little notion to drop down to 
a low branch of a sapling, where I could plainly see all 
his markings. And, more than that, he trilled me a tiny 
song, which I have often heard since in the tall tree- 
tops. Having once seen his markings, and learned his 
dainty manners, I could after distinguish him from his 
fellow-warblers far up in the trees, by the use of my 
opera-glass. Suppose I had given up the hope of find- 
ing him because the study of the warblers is so difficult! 

But last May I also added another tiny tilter to my 
list of feathered friends,—the cerulean warbler. Like 
the bay-breasted warbler, he almost always flits about in 
the tree-tops, as if he despised the ground. But one day 
he dropped to so lowa perch that I could plainly see his 
bluish upper parts, his white under parts, and the dark 
stripe across his chest and along his sides. I also heard 
his little love-song, “ Ze-e-e-eep!” Yet I have been 
looking for this mite in plumes for—well, I am ashamed 
to tell you how many years. In bird-study never say 
“can’t.” 

What a happy time I had in the woods on the after- 
noon of May 10! I wish you could have seen the 
precious jewel I found,—a bird-jewel, of course. I had 
stopped gazing up into the tree-tops, to rest my neck for 
a while, and was trying to see what I could find in the 
thick underbrush of the woods. Suddenly I caught a 
flash of bright yellow, upon which my glass was leveled 
the next moment. It was a rare little bird, and, though 
extremely wary, and never still fora moment, I made 





out its colors in the midst of the foliage,—upper parts a 
beautiful bluish ash, throat and belly clear yellow, and 
rest of under parts white. But what struck me most 
was the pretty chain of black marks that ran down the 
sides of the head and neck, and across the chest, en- 
circling the gleaming yellow throat like a necklace, It 
was the Canadian warbler, so dainty, so richly colored. 
Two years before, I had caught only a glimpse of this 
bird, enough to know what he was, and then he had 
seurried out of sight. But now I followed him about in 
the woods, watching him catch insects on the wing, or 
peck nits and worms from the under sides of the leaves. 
He never permitted me to get very close to him, but 
always flitted off as I approached, as if to say, ‘‘ You 
can’t come any nearer, sir; that would be against the 
rules of politeness in the society to which I belong.” 

The afternoon was showery, which I did not mind in 
the least, but was rather glad of it, because it gave mea 
chance to see what the birds would do during a rain. 
You think, perhaps, that they creep into some sheltered 
nook or the holes of the trees; but I found that they 
continued to flit about in the trees and busbes, busily- 
catching insects, and only pausing now and then long 
enough to shake the rain from their dainty robes. Birds. 
can’t stop their work for a shower,—oh, no! The war- 
blers, as well as the ant, might preach a sermon -on 
industry to the sluggard. 

During a very brisk shower I was especially oleiend 
with the conduct of a number of my tiny companions. 
I was stalking about near the border of the woods. Be-. 
fore the rainfall began, most of the warblers seemed to. 
be far up in the trees, but as soon as the shower came in 
earnest they dropped down to the bushes below, and 
kept me so busy watching them that I had no time to 
find a shelter.. They were on all sides of me, how many 
of them I do not know; so that I could say that I was 
actually, for once in my life, surrounded by warblers. 

- There were at least a half-dozen redstarts quite near 
me,—little beaux of the woods that they are! You may 
always know them by their glossy black coats and the 
golden spots on their breasts, wings, and tails, shining 
like flame. Several black-throated blue warblers were 
flitting about, and also creeping warblers, myrtle war- 
blers, cerulean warblers, and one Connecticut warbler.. 
It was the second.time-in my. life that I had ever been 
quite sure of seeing the last bird. ’ 

However, I was most interested in a warbler which I 
have seen a number of times, but always at too great a 
distance to decide beyond a doubt what he was. Now 
he was not more than five feet from me in a small bush. 
Whether it was the rain that made him so fearless or 
not, I could not tell; but he did not seem to be ‘in the 
least alarmed at my presence. Yet before that day he! 
had always been provokingly shy. 

My patience had been at last rewarded, and I had. 
found the Nashville warbler beyond a doubt. His back 
was olive-green, changing to pure ash on the neck and 
head ; a white ring encircled the eye, and his under parts 
were bright yellow. This species sometimes has a chest- 
nut patch on the crown, but the one I saw lacked that 
ornament, He was pretty enough without it. 

His behavior Was very cunning. Now he picked a nit 
from the under side of a leaf, sometimes balancing be- 
neath it almost like a humming-bird; now he scudded 
along a slender branch, and seized a worm from tbe 
foliage; and once he caught a fly or gnat on the wing. 
But he kept his eye on me as well as on the insects; he 
was not going to be caught even if he wasn’t very much 
afraid, 

The Nashville and Connecticut warblers look very 
much alike, as if they might be brothers; but they are 
only cousins, belonging to different groups of the warbler 
tribe. The Nashville is smaller than his relative, and is 
yellow from the chin back on the under parts, while the 
Connecticut is yellow only from the chest back, the chin, 
throat, and part of the chest being ash. 

Thus, you perceive, you must notice the “ fine points” 
of a bird if you want to study the warblers; but don’t 
be discouraged ; get a good book on birds like Coues’s 
“Key,” a good opera-glass with a large eye-piece, lay in 
a large supply of patience, keep your eyes open and keen, 
and one by one these dainty birds will come to you and 
introduce themselves, Oh, the delights of warbler study! 

Let me say for your encouragement, that, long as I 
have been studying the birds, there still are several tree- 
top flitters that I have not identified; but I am adding 
one fact after another,—now a bit of color, now a lisp or, 
trill, and now a peculiar movement of the wings or tail, 
until I shall know certainly what they are. Give it up, 
or use #gun? No, never! 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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LESSON XIII, SUNDAY, JUNE 26, 1892. 
TitLE: MESSIAH’S REIGN, 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Psa. 72: 1-19. Memory verses : 7, 8.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
A Psalm for Solomon. A Psalm of Solomon. 

1 Give the king thy judgments, | 1 Give the king thy judgements, 
O God, and thy righteousness unto O God, 
the king’s son. And thy righteousness unto 

2 He shall judge thy people the king’s son. 
with righteousness, and thy poor| 21He shall judge thy people 
with judgment. with righteousness, 

8 The mountains shall bring And thy poor with judgement. 
peace to the people, and the little |. 3 The mountains shall bring 
hills, by righteousness. peace to the people, 

4 He shall judge the poor of the And the hills, in righteousness. 
people, he shall save the children | 4 He shall judge the poor of the 


of the needy, and shall break in people, 

pieces the oppressor. He shall save the children of 
5 They shall fear thee as long the needy, 

as the sun and moon endure, And shall break in pieces the 

throughout all generations. oppressor. 


6 He shall come down like rain 
upon the mown grass : as showers 
that water the earth. 

7 In his daysshall the righteous 
flourish ; and abundance of peace 
so long as the moon endureth. 

8 He shall have dominion also 


5 They sball fear thee while the 
sun endureth, 
And 2so long as the moon, 
throughout all generations. 
6 He shall come down like rain 
upon the mown grass : 
As showers that water the 


from sea to sea, and from the river earth, 
unto the ends of the earth. 7 In his days shall the righteous 
9 They that dwell in the wilder- flourish ; 


nessshall bow before him; and his 
enemies shall lick the dust, 

10 The kings of Tir’shish and of 
the isles shall bring presents: the 
kings of Shé’ba and Sé’ba shall 
offer gifts. 

11 Yea, all kings shall fall down 
before him: all nations shall serve 
him. 

12 For heshall deliverthe needy 
when he crieth; the poor also, 
and him that hath no helper. 

13 He shall spare the poor and 


And abundance of peace, till 
the moon be no more. 
8 He shall have dominion also 
from sea to sea, 
And from *the River unto the 
ends of the earth. 
9 They that dwell in the wilder- 
ness shall bow before him ; 
And his enemies shall lick the 
dust, 
10 The kings of Tarshish and of 
the isles shall ‘bring presents: 
The kings of Sheba and Seba 


needy, and shall save the souls of shall offer gifts. 
the needy. 11 Yea, all kings shall fall down 
14 He shall redeem their soul before him : 


from deceit and violence: and 
precious shall their blood be in 
his sight. 

If And he shall live, and to him 


All nations shall serve him, 
12 For he shall deliver the needy 
when he crieth ; 
And the poor, ‘that hath no 


shall be given of the gold of Shé’- helper, 

ba: prayer also shall be made for | 18 He shall have pity on the * poor 

him continually ; and daily shall and needy, 

he be praised, And the souls of the needy he 
16 There shall be a handful of shall save. 


14 Heshall redeem their soul from 
7 oppression and violence ; 
And precious shall their blood 

be in his sigift : 

And *they shall live; and to 
him shall be given of the 
gold of Sheba : 

And men shall pray for him 


corn in the earth upon the top of 
the mountains; the fruit thereof 
shall shake like Léb’a-non: and 
they of the city shall flourish like 
grass of the earth. 15 

17 His nate shall endure for | 
éver;: his name shall be continued 
as long as the sun : and men shall 


be blessed in him: all nations continually ; 
shall call him blessed. *They shall bless him all the 
18 Blessed be the Lorp God, the day long. 


God of Is’ra-el, who only doeth 
wondrous things. 

19 And blessed be his glorious 
name for ever: and let the whole | 
earth be filled «with his glory. | 
Amen, and Amen. 


16 There shall be * abundance of 
corn in the 1° earth upon the 
top of the mountains ; 

The fruit thereof shall shake 
like Lebanon: 

And they of the city shall flour- 
ish like grass of the earth. 

17 Hisnameshall endure for ever; 

His name shall " be continued 
12as long as the sun: 

And meu shall !* be blessed in 
him ; 

All nations shall call him 
happy. 


18 Blessed be the Lorp God, the 
God of Israel, 
Who only dgeth wondrous 
things: 
19 And blessed be his glorious 
name for ever ; 
And let the whole earth be fill- 
ed with his glory. 
Amen, and Amen. 


ont Let him and so thronghout the Psalm. *% Heb. before the moon. 

See Exod. xxiil. 31. 4Or, render tribute %Or, and him that hath *Or, 

a TOr, fraud *Or,he *Or, Fy ae ad Or, land 11 Or, have issued 

12 Heb. before the sun. 8 Or, bless themselve 

The American Revisers would substitute “judgment” for * judge- 

ment” throughout; “grain” for “corn” in verse 16; and “ Jehovah 
God” for “ the LonD God” in verse 18. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Lesson Topic: Blessings of Messiah’s Kingdom. 


1. The Gracious King, vs. 1-6. 

2. The Blessed People, vs. 7-14. 

3. The Everlasting Kingdom, vs. 15-19. 
Gouipen Text: Ali kings shall fall down before him: all 

nations shall serve him.—Psa. 72 : 11. 














Lesson OUTLINE: 


Dariy Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Psa. 72: 1-19. Messiah's reign. 
T.—Psa. 2:1-12. Messiah anointed. 


T.—Psa. 89 : 15-37. The favored subjects. 
F.—Matt. 25:1-13. The King and the called, 
$.—Matt. 25: 14-30. The King and his subjects. 
$.—Matt. 25 : 31-46. The King on his throne. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE GRACIOUS KING, 

1. A Judge: 

He shall judge thy people with nara aged (2). 

With righteousness shall he judge the poor (Isa. 11 : 4). 

Ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and aoa (Acts 10 : 42), 
In righteousness he doth judge (Rev. 19 : 11). 

i. A Saviour : 

He shali save the children of the needy (4). 

Ta . . the Holy One of Israel, thy saviour (Isa. 43 : 3). 

It Y} he that shali save his people from their sins (Matt. 1 ; 21). 
There is born to you this day. . . a Saviour (Luke 2: 11). 

il, A Conqueror: 

He... shall break in pieces the oppressor (4). 

Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron (Psa. 2 ; 9). 

In the name of Jesus every knee should bow (Phil. 2:10). 

He came forth conquering, and to conquer (Rev. 6 ; 2). 

IV. A Benefactor : 

He shall come down like rain wpon the mown grass (6). 
His tender mercies are over all his works (Psa. 145 : 9). 

He... sendeth rain on the just and the unjust (Matt. 5: * 
Every ‘good gift and every perfect boon is from above (Jas. 1 : 17° 
II, THE BLESSED PEOPLE. 

|. Prosperous: 

In his days shall the righteous flourish (7). 

The Lord made all that he did to pope. (Gen. 89 : 3). 

Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper (Psa. 

Say ye of the righteous, that it shall be J3 ¥ with him (Isa. 3 ; 10). 


il. Enriched: 
The kings of Tarshish ... shall bring presents (10). 
The danghter of Tyre shall be there with a git (Psa. 45 : 12). 


Kings shall bring presents unto thee (Psa. 68 : 29). 
Opening their treasures they offered unto him gifts (Matt, 2 : 11). 


il. Delivered: 
He shall deliver the needy when he crieth (12). 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me (Psa. 50 : 15). 


Thou calledst in trouble, and I delive thee (Psa. 81 : 7). 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly (2 Pet. 2 : 9). 


IV. Redeemed : 
He shall redeem their soul from oppression (14), 
Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord (Psa, 31 : -. 


Fear not, for I have redeemed thee (Isa. 4 
That he might redeem us from all iniquity (nit. 2:14). 


III, THE EVERLASTING KINGDOM, 


1. A Living People: 
And they shall live (15). 


He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life (John 3 : 36). 
I give unto them eternal life (John 10 : 28). 
I will give thee the crown of life (Rev. 2 : 10). 


il. An Enduring Fame: 
His name shali be continued as long as the sun (17), 
I will make thy name to be remembered (Psa. 45 : 17), 


I will bless thy name for ever and ever (Psa. 145 : 1). 
The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance (Psa, 112: 6). 


il. An Ever-Widening Influence : 
Let the whole earth be filled with his glory (19). 
All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord (Num. 14 : 21). 


The earth shall be full of the oath Fm of the Lord (Isa. 11 : 9). 
Go ye, ... preach the gospel to the whole creation (Mark 16 : 15). 


Verse 2.—‘‘ He shall judge thy peo le with righteousness.”’ 


(1) 
The Lord’s people; (2) The King’s ju 


gment ; (3) The people's suc- 


Ss, 

Verse 4,—‘‘ He shall save the children of the needy.” (1) The 
needy children ; (2) The saving judge.—(1) Need ; (2) Sa vation. 

Verse 6.—‘ He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass.”’ 
(1) The mown grass; (2) The genial shower ; (3) The sure refreshing. 

Verse 9,—“‘ His enemies shall lick the dust.’ (1) Rebellion against 
the King; (2) Humiliation before the King, 

Verse 11.—* All nations shall serve him.”’ (1) Universal sway; (2) 
Universal submission. 

(1) The 

(1) A suggestive 


Verse 13.—‘‘ He shall have pity on*the poor and needy. he 
needy foe ; (2) The pitying Lord. 

Verse 17.—‘‘ His name — endure for ever.” 
naine; (2) An enduring nam 

Verse 19.—*‘ Let the whole earth be filled with his glory.” (1) Earth 
without the Lord’s glory; (2) Earth with the Lord’s glory.—(1) His 
glory of nature; (2) His glory of grace. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MESSIAH’S KINGDOM. 


Established at Zion (Psa. 2:6; Zech. 9:9; Matt. 21:4,5; John 12: 
‘ 14, 15). 

Founded in righteousir 

1: 8, 9). 

Is not of this world (John 18 : 36; Rom. 14 : 17). 

Includes all saints (Col. 1: 13 ; Rev. 15: 3), 

Extends pniversally (Psa. 2: 8; 72:8; Zech. 14:9; Rev, 11: 15), 

Abides eternally (Dan. 2:44; 7:14; Luke 1:38; Rev. 11 : 15). 


(Psa, 45:6; Isa, 32:1; Jer. 23:5; Heb. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Avuruor.—The title of the psalm, in the Hebrew, ascribes 
it to Solomon (so the Rev. Ver.). But the Authorized Ver- 
sion translates the title “ A Psalm for Solomon,” giving “of” 
in the margin (comp. Psa. 127, title). This was probably due to 
the belief that verse 20 implied the Davidic authorship. But 
that verse is not a part of the psalm (the Rev. Ver. prints it 
in smaller type), but a postscript indicating the close of the 
collection, which is now called Book IL. of the Psalms. As 
the psalm is peculiarly fitted to the age of Solomon, and as 
there is po valid reason for denying that he wrote poetry, the 
title may be accepted as correct. 

Datr.—No special occasion is indicated, but it seems prob- 
able that Solomon was in the zenith of his prosperity when 
this psalm was penned. This would imply a date near B. C. 
990, after the temple was finished, about the time of the visit 
of the queen of Sheba. If David is the author, a date near 
the close of his reign is the only possible ene. It may be 


except when the kingdom of Israel was united, prosperous, 
and widely extended. All internal evidence, therefore, op- 
poses a later date than the time of Solomon. Canon Driver 
places the psalm before the exile, but others, denying the 
early date, are forced to accept a very late origin; some find 
the prosperous ruler referred to in Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
the Egyptian king (B.C. 285-247). Such a reference is not 
improbable historically, but virtually destroys the Messianic 
character of the psalm. 

OvutTiixe.—The reign of God’s chosen king; ‘the righteous 
rule of the Messiah (vs, 1-7); the universal extension of his 
kingdom (vs. 8-11); his blessed and merciful government 
(vs. 12-14); this blessedsand extending rule shall be per- 
petual (vs. 15-17). A closing doxology (vs. 18,19). Post- 
script (in prose, v. 20). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This p-alm is in its title ascribed to Solomon, and its 

imagery is taken from his peaceful and prosperous reign, It 

is based on the promise made to David (2 Sam. 7 : 12-1) of 
perpetual royalty in his house,—a promise which culminates 

in the reign of the Messiah, descended from him. It is the 

kingdom of the Messiah which is described in this psalm, as 

is apparent from the terms employed throughout, and the 
characteristics which are ascribed to it, particularly its uni- 
versality and its unending duration, which are inapplicable 
to any other reign than his, 

Verse 1.—Give the king thy judgments, O God: The word 
“judgments” is used in various senses, It may denote laws 
and ordinances, as in Exodus 21:1 and Deuteronomy 5: 1. 
The king needs God’s laws for his guidance in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the government, and to have the right 
precept supplied to him on every occasion, that he may 
always do the proper thing, and make no mistakes, Or it 
may denote rights and prerogatives, as in Deuteronomy 
21:17 and Jeremiah 32:7. The prayer would then be that 
divine authority should be given to the king, which he 
should exercise as coming to him from God, not as a usurpa- 
tien, but a rightful claim upon the obedience and submission 
of his subjects.—And thy righteousness unto the king’s son: The 
gift of righteousness is implored, that his authority may in- 
variably be exerted in a just and righteous manner (2 Sam, 
23:3). “The king’s son” is “the king” of the preceding 
clanse; he is described as sprung from a royal race, 

Verse 2.—He shall judge thy people with righteousness: In 
Oriental governments the judicial, legislative, and executive 
functions were all lodged in the sovereign, instead of being 
distributed among different departments of the government, 
The administration of justice required the personal attention 
of the king (2 Sam. 15 : 2), and brought him into immediate 
contact with the people. The rendering of the margin, “ Let 
him judge,” regards this as a petition, or the expression of a 
hope, rather than a positive affirmation.—And thy poor with 
judgment: The poor and helpless classes gre particularly 
liable to be imposed upon by those who are unprincipled and 
powerful; but they are special objects of divine compassion 
(Psa. 68: 5; 146 : 9); and this righteous king shall regard 
them with peculiar interest (Matt. 11 : 5). 

Verse 3.—The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and 
the hills, in righteousness: This righteous rule should be 
productive of peace, both as opposed to war and strife, and in 
the sense which it frequently has in the Scriptures of welfare, 
This is represented under the emblem of a crop of peace, 
which the land should yield throughout its whole extent, 
The mountains and the hills, as its prominent points and 
most conspicuous features, stand for the entire country. 

Verse 4.—He shall judge the poor of the people: To judge 
them is to do them justice and secure their rights.—He shall 
save the children of the needy: He shall deliver the humblest 
and most friendless from those who would do them wrong.— 
And shall break in pieces the oppressor: While he espouses the 
cause of the weak and the injured, he lays his hand heavily 
on the wrong-doer, however powerful. 

Verse 5.—This just and righteous and peaceful sway shall 
be promotive of piety and true religion.— They shall fear thee: 
“They” is used indefinitely of men in general, of all the sub- 
jects of the righteous king above described. “To fear God” 
is not to be filled with dread and apprehension, but to have 
a holy awe of his infinite and adorable majesty and a due 
reverence, leading to prompt obedience.— While the sun en- 
dureth, and 80 long as the moon, throughout all generations: As 
long as the frame of nature stands, or man continues upon 
the earth ; that is, to the end of time. 

Verse 6.—He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass ; 
as showers that water the earth: The beneficent influence of this 
righteous" sway is compared to rain, which refreshes vegeta- 
tion, and clothes all nature with beauty and vigor. 

Verse 7.—In his days shall the righteous flourish ; and abun- 
dance of peace, till the moon be no more: Righteousness and 
peace are characteristics of this blessed reign, which are 
dwelt upon again and again. The reign of Christ shall put 
an end to the prevalence of wickedness and crime. War and 








W.—Psa. 89: 1-14. The mighty King. 


added that such a psalm could scarcely have been written 








every form of strife and animosity shall cease from among 
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men; their causes will be banished when love and justice 
prevail. 

Verse 8.—He shall have dominion also from sea to sea: His 
kingdom shall be universal as well as perpetual. It shall 
cover the continents stretching from ocean to ocean.—And 
from the River unto the ends of the earth: There is allusion in 
this verse to the terms in which the boundaries of Israel are 
described (Exod. 23 : 31), but these are here widened to em- 
brace the whole world. Instead of from the Arabian desert to 
the river Euphrates, Messiah’s kingdom shall be co-extensive 
with the earth. 

Verse 9.—They that’ dwell in the wilderness shall bow before 
him: His power shall penetrate evén among savage tribes, 
the wild inhabitants of the desert.—And his enemies shall lick 
the dust: All who venture to oppose him shall not only be 
unsuccessful in their assaults, but shall be overthrown, and 
made to bite the dust. There is perhaps allusion likewise to 
the curse pronounced upon the serpent (Gen, 3: 14; Isa. 
65 : 25). 

Verse 10.— The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents (that is, as in the margin, “render tribute”): Tarshish 
was a Tyrian colory in the south of Spain, and represents the 
most distant west. “The isles” denote the islands and coasts 
of the Mediterranean.— The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer 
gifts: Bheba was in Arabia. The visit of the queen of Sheba 
to Solomon is recordedin 1 Kings 10. Seba is supposed to be 
Meroe, south of Exypt. The gifts which they offer are the 
dues from subjects to their sovereign and from vassals to their 
prince, 

Verse 11.— Yea, all kings shall fall down before him: all na- 
tions shall serve him: Not merely the monarchs and regions 
mentioned, but al! shalldo him homage. His dominion shall 
be universal. 

Verse 12.—For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; and 
the poor, that hath no helper : His sovereignty is based on his 
excellence as a sovereign, his acts of grace and compassion to 
all who are in distress. 

Verse 13.—He shall have pity on the poor and needy, and the 
souls of the needy he sha/l save: His help is not given coldly or 
grudgingly, but with a tender pity, which makes the assist- 
ance doubly precious. ' 

Verse 14.—He shall redeem their soul from oppression and 
violence: He shall rescue those who are exposed to unjust and 
cruel treatment.—And precious shall their blood be in his sight : 
He shall not suffer their lives, which are dear to him, to be 
taken from them. , 

Verse 15.—And they shall live: They whose lives were 
threatened, but who are saved by this sovereign.— And to him 
shall be given of the gold of Sheba: The sufferer (the singular 
being used in a collective sense) shall not only be saved from 
death, he shall be enriched by his gracious king. Or these 
clauses may be understood of the king himself. He shall live 
an undying life, and shall receive the tribute of costly offer- 
ings, such as their grateful hearts impel them to render.— 
And men shall pray for him continually: They shall pray un- 
ceasingly for higprosperity and for the extension and glory 
of his kingdom.—They shall bless him all the day long: They 
shall utter their thanksgivings and praise for the love which 
he has shown and the benefits which he has conferred. 

Verse 16.— Tere shall be abundance of corn in the earth upon 
the top of the mountains : The abundance which shall charac- 
terize this blessed reign is indicated by plentiful harvests fill- 
ing the earth or the land, and reaching to the very summits 
of the mountains, the slopes of which were anciently terraced 

and cultivated to their tops. Or this clause may be under- 
stood, as in the margin and the Authorized Version, as not 
complete in itself, but preliminary to that which follows, and 
designed to enhance the largeness of the product in compari- 
son with the seed which had been sown. “There shall be 
an handful of corn in the earth,” though but a handful be 
sown, and that in the least advantageous situation, “ upon 
the top of the mountains,” where but a small growth com- 
paratively could be expected, nevertheless the yield shall be 
prodigious.— The fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon: The 
waving stalks of grain shall rustle in the breeze like the 
stately forests of Lebanon moved by the wind.—And they of 
the city shall flourish like grass of the earth: Thecity here spoken 
of may be the capital of his empire, or it may be used collec- 
tively of the vat.ous cities within the bounds of his dominions. 
It (or they) shall be crowded with a vigorous population, as 
a verdant plain is filled with unnumbered blades of grass, 

Verse 17.—His name shall endure for ever: His fame shall 
be perpetuated through time and through éternity.—His 
name shall be continued (margin, “have issue”) as long as 
the sun: The figure suggested is that of a tree sending forth 
shoots, ever fresh and vigorous—And men shall be blessed in 
him: He shall be the source of unnumbered blessings to man- 
kind.—AU nations shall call him happy: While blessing others, 
he shal! be blessed with supreme felicity himself. 

Verse 18.—This and the following verse, while forming a 
not inappropriate termination to the psalm, are in al) proba- 
bility the terminal doxology of the second book of the Psalms, 
which ends here (comp. Psa. 41 : 13; 89: 52; 106: 48). It 
is an offering of praise to Jehovah, the God of Israel, for the 


Verse 19.+~-The form of expression is borrowed from Nam- 
bers 14 : 21 (comp. Isa. 11:9; Hab. 2:14). The double 
“Amen” emphasizes the petition, and is an expression at 
once of ardent desire and of assured confidence that it will be 
fulfilied. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The authorship and age of the Seventy-second Psalm have 
been as variously decided by critics as those of the other 
sacred odes of the Psalter, although it is associated, at its 
opening and close, with the names of both Solomon and David. 
The inscription at the beginning, however, all authorities 
appear to feel, ought to be “ by” Solomon, not “for” him ; 
and this at once points to the concluding verse as originally 
belonging to some other psalm. But it seems impossible to 
imagine that even an Oriental king, whatever adulation he 
might sanction his subjects giving him, could have composed 
such a sounding eulogy of himself. Nor can we imagine it 
composed by Solomon, in high-wrought poetical anticipation 
of the future glory of his foolish son Rehoboam. Moreover, 
it is not the fact that Solomon was a gracious king to the 
poor and needy. Instead of that, he was a heartless despot, 
who so oppressed all classes that his empire was ready to fall 
to pieces, from general discontent, at his death. 

But to whom can the psalm refer, if we are driven from 
Solomon and Rehoboam? Strange to say, the idea that has 
found most support is that it was written %y some unknown 
poet, in praise of Ptolemy Philadelphus, of Egypt, who was 
a great friend to the Jews, and, indeed, a second Cyrus to 
them, giving them wide privileges, and even redeeming, at 
his own cost, a multitude of Jewish captives. He was raised 
to the throne in his father’s lifetime, in the year 285 B. C., 
and, to this extent, we may see a fitness in the mention of the 
“king’s son.” Yet, whether he were the subject of the psalm 
or not, every one must feel that, in an infinitely higher sense, 
it is fitted to hold forth the glories of the unsuffering kingdom 
of Christ in a way quite peculiar to that transcendent and 
more than earthly reign. The following is a revised transla- 
tion of it: 

1. Give the king [not his own, but) thy judgments, O God, 

And thy righteousness to the king’s son ; 

. That he may judge thy people righteously, 

And thy poor with justice ; 

. That the mountains may bear peace to the people, 

And the hills, through righteousness. 

. May he judge the poor of the people [righteously], 

May he deliver the children of the needy, 

And break in pieces the oppressor ! 
5.-*They will fear thee [O king) as long as the sun endures, 

As long as the moon [yea], throughout all generations. 

. He will come down like rain on the mown grass; 

As showers that water the earth. 

. In his days shall righteousness flourish, 

And abundance of peace while the moon endureth, 
. May he reign from sea to sea; 

From the river to the ends of the earth, 

. The dwellers in the wilderness [the rebellious] shall bow 
before him : 

His enemies shall lick the dust. 

. The kings of Tarshish and of the isles and coasts of the 
[great] sea shall bring presents [as to their lord], 

The kings of Sheba and Seba shall pay tribute. 

All kings shall fall down before him [in homage], 

All nations shall serve him. 

For he delivereth the needy when he cries ; 

The poor, also, who have no helper. 

. He spares the weak and needy ; 

He saves the lives of the needy. 

He ransoms their life from oppression and violence, 

And precious is their blood in his sight :— 

That he [the poor man] may live; and to him shall be 
given gold of Sheba [by the king]; 

And for him [the king] he shall pray continually, 

And bless him day by day. 

May there be abandance of corn in the land, on the top 
of the hills ; 

May its harvests rustle like the leaves of Lebanon ; 

May men spring up in the cities thick as the grass of the 
earth, 

. May his name spread more and more widely for ever; 

May it last as long as the sun: 

{For] men shall be blessed through him; 

All nations shall call him blessed. 

. Blessed be Jehovah Elohim, the God of Israel, 

Who only doeth wondrous things ; 

. And blessed be his glorious name for ever : 
And let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen and Amen. 
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15. 


16. 


“From sea to sea,” in verse 8, means “from one side of the 
ocean, then thought to surround the world, to the other ;” 
and “the river” is a mame used of the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates, from their importance, but here intended for the 
latter. 

Visions of glory so transcendent must, in any case, have 





mighty deeds which he has wrought. 


any political dominion. But even their magnificent anticipa- 
tions fall short of the reality when the spiritual reign of 
Christ is regarded as the realization of their ideal. Ever 
since his words first proclaimed new visions of the love of the 
eternal Father to mankind, his childres, and invited all who 
heard them to live a godly, sober, and righteous life, as 
humbly earnest to win his favor and gain his face in the 
great hereafter, men have been blessed in him, and have 
called him blessed. And still his kingdom spreads, Even 
among those who truly seek to follow him, no one can boast 
of doing so without many failures, and we cannot hope that 
in the multitudes who are less devoted there will not be very 
much that is beneath the Christian standard. Still, how 
much the world owes to-day to Christianity! The spirit of 
the age in Christian countries is a tribute to its founder, un- 
equaled in the history of any other religion, and thus a 
direct result of the long-forgotten labors of the faithful souls 
who, as the first missionaries to these lands, now—in another 
world—see the bread cast by them, ages ago, on the waters, 
returning after so many days. 

It may be said of the soldiers of the cross who in our day 
have taken their place, as it is said of the heavens, “ There 
is no speech nor language, where their voice is not heard.” 
England, America, and Protestant Europe has each its small 
army of noble men and women doing battle with sin in 
almost countless spheres. Wherever one goes he finds them. 
At Cairo and up the Nile I had the pleasure of visiting 
American missions. The schools at Cairo, under the eare of 
American women, seemed to me most admirably conducted. 
Nor could there well be a more delightful sight than the 
missionary establishment at Assiout, also American; while at 
Thebes I was entertained in native fashion by an Arab 
sheikh who was an elder of the Presbyterian Church. The 
American College at Beyroot needs no commendation from 
me. Its praise isin all the churches, Long may its charm- 
ing president, Dr. Bliss, see the spreading fruits of his toil, 
and so may it be with all the band of godly, able men who 
in these parts live for the glory of the Lord of love. 

Through the whole Turkish empire the influence of the 
American missionaries is felt yearly more widely; the only 
fear being that their growing power may lead the govern- 
ment to shut up posts which radiate so much light into the 
darkness by which the ruling classes profit, at the terrible 
cost of the general populations. The schools in connection 
with the missions are in all cases the chief agency for in- 
fusing the truth into the native mind; but I have thought 
that even more use might be made, in all missions, of trained 
medical men than I have seen. Mrs. Bishop, the great 
traveler, told me the other day, that she had spent a long time 
time in the London hospitals, fitting herself for medical use- 
fulness, before she began her wanderings, and that, as a hakim, 
or doctor, she could travel safely through the most barbarous 
races. It was thus, indeed, with our Lord himself; for he 
-went about continually doing good, and healing all manner of 
diseases and sicknesses among the people. Poor creatures, 
wearied and heavy laden, need the sorrows of life to be 
relieved, as far as sympathy and skill can lighten them, and 
are touched into friendship with their benefactors, till they 
fondly listen to their counsels, which otherwise they would 
not have waited to hear. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





“KING OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, AND AFTER 
THAT- ALSO KING OF PEACE.” 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This psalm is either a radiant delusion or a prophecy of 
the Messiah, fulfilled in Jesus. Whoever was its author, and 
whether any Jewish monarch was the first object of its hopes 
and prayers or no, and whether its prevailing tone is that of 
petition or of prediction (which are all questions for the critic 
and grammarian), that alternative has to be faced. No 
Israelitish king realized the anticipations of the psalm, in 
the duration, txtent, or effects of his reign. Probably one of 
them, Solomon perhaps, occasioned it; but it seems a feat of 
violent interpretation to deny that a “ greater than Solomon” 
fulfils it, and that the singer saw beyond the earthly monarch, 
not the mere ‘deal of his office, but the person of the Mes- 
sianic King. “ Whose image and superscription hath it?” 
I venture to think that it is either a picture of Jesus, or one 
more of the tragic, impossible ideals which have fooled men’s 
hopes. 

The psalm has no very complete or well-marked divisions, 
But roughly it may be regarded as composed of three parts, 
of which the central one (vs. 8-11) foretells the universal 
dominion of Messiah, while the first and last (vs. 1-7 and vs. 
12-17) are substantially parallel, and dilate upon the charac- 
ter and effects of his rule. 

1. The king of righteousness and peace (vs. 1-7). The 
prayer of verse 1 and the allusion in verse 5 are the only 
references to God in the psalm, if the doxology in verses 18 
and 19 be not taken into account.. The very absence of such 
reference is significant, and the significance is emphasized by 
the relation to God in which Messiah is regarded as standing. 
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functions and capacity ; in verse 5 his reign is the occasion 
of perennial fear of God. In verses 17 and 18 there is a close 
parallel between him and God in regard to “name” and 
“blessing.” On the whole, the psalm teaches deep truth and 
hints deeper, as to Messiah’s character, as clothed with Divine 
functions, and representing God before men. The verbs 
throughout are by some regarded as predictive, and by others as 
optative. However that grammatical question may be settled, 
the really prophetic character of the psalm is unaffected ; for 
if the whole be petition, as verse 1 unquestionably is, it is 
petition which carries in it the assurance of its fulfilment. 

The great characteristic of this first porticn is the delinea- 
tion of the rule of the king, as bringing deliverance to “the 
poor.” The first beatitude is really the echo of the prophecy, 
sounded by the king himself, as the key-note of his teacliing. 
To “judge the poor” means, of course, to appear as their 
patron and defender, and for their sakes to chastise their 
oppressors. These judgments are, according to verse 1, “thy 
judgements ;” Messiah wields the scepter of God, and decides 
and acts in full accord with God’s decisions. ‘“‘ Thy poor” is 
not a mere synonym for “thy people,”—that is, Israel,—but 
declares the moral character as well as the lowly condition 
of the true subjects ‘of the king, on whose behalf he wields 
his righteous power. The same blending of condition and 
character is found in the use of “ poor” in the beatitude. 

We may observe in verses 2-7 the arrangement in groups 
of two verses each, of which the former speaks of the king, 
and the latter of his subjects or of the effects of his acts. The 
three groups each present a phase, first, of what he does, and, 
second, of what flows thence. So in verses 2 and 3 his right- 
eous judgments on behalf of the poor result in the mountains 
and hills bearing fruit of peace by reason of, not the people’s 
righteousness, but the king’s manifested for them. The fre- 
quent use of the metaphor of vegetable growth in the psalm 
is worth noting. Here it is not so plain as in verses 6, 7, and 
16; but “bring” (v. 3) is probably best taken as. equivalent 
to “bring forth,” and “ peace” as the blessed fruit which the 
whole land (represented by its lofty summits) shall yield, 
when Messiah’s judgments are in the earth. 

Again, in the next pair (vs. 4, 5), the judgments of Messiah 
are set forth still more vigorously as “ breaking in pieces the 
oppressor,” and their effects as being the perennial fear of 
God. The reference to God in verse 5 has by some commen- 
tators been thought to be doubtful; and conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text, or the violent supposition that the Messiah 
is here directly addressed, have been resorted to. But in 
view of the relation taught in the whole psalm as subsisting 
between God and Messiah, and of the alternation of verses 
referring to the king and to the effects of his rule, nothing is 
more natural than this reference to the fear of God as follow- 
ing on his judgments. The connection between Messiah’s 
rule and the fear of God is more vital and profound than the 
psalmist probably knew. But we may well learn from him 
the great truth that the work of Christ lays the foundations 
deep and sure for the true fear of the Lord, which endures 
through’ all generations. Other forms of religion die as 
civilization passes through its stages. The religion of the 
Christ will go with the race into all generations; and what- 
ever new forms of society may yet be evolved, he will be King 
in Zion, and sun and moon will light a world ruled more and 
more by him. 

The last pair of verses passes from describing Messiah’s reign 
in its judicial aspect. The gentleness and fertilizing efficacy 
of his coming is beautifully touched in that sweet metaphor 
of the rain on the meadow-land. “The mown grass” does 
not mean the crop already cut, which would be spoiled by 
rain, but the newly mown meadow, on whose shaven bareness 
the showers come with promise of an abundant aftermath. 
Verse7 then naturally follows, asthe springing grass after rain. 
But mark that the subjects, who. were formerly described sim- 
ply as “ poor and needy” and oppressed, are now “ righteous.” 
The righteousness of the king, which has been exerted for 
their deliverance from tyrants, has not merely wrought ex- 
ternal deliverance for them, but has passed into their natures, 
and made them righteous. 

We are not to commit the anachronism of antedating 
knowledge of God’s way of making men righteous, which 
was only disclosed in Christ; but we commit as grave an 
error when we are blind to the anticipations and glimpses 
which psalmists and prophets had. This psalm revolves 
round that thought of righteousness as if fascinated by it, 
and contemplates it first as a divine attribute, then as divinely 
bestowed upon the king, then as manifested by his delivering 
acts, and then as animating his subjects, who have a life 
mysteriously fed by vitalizing influences from him, like those 
of showers on mown pastures. 

Peace follows righteousness. Such is the teaching of these 
verses of the psalm. It is the clear statement of the princi- 
ple, which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews found 
shadowed in the names and order of the names of that mys- 
terious priest-king whose titles declared him to be, “ first, 
king of righteousness, and then after that also king of peace.” 

2. The universal kingdom (vs. 8-11). “ From sea to sea” 


may be, as in Exodus 23 : 31, from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea; but is probably better understood as a general in- 





determinate expression for universality, the sea being sup- 
posed to encircle the whole earth. “The River” is the 
Euphrates, which was the extreme limit of Solomon’s empire. 
The remotest boundary becomes, as it were, the nearest ; and 
out into the dim distance of “the ends of the earth,” em- 
bracing the vague peoples that might be there in the un- 
known, Messiah’s kingdom runs. The specially named vassal 
monarchs are from Tarshish (Tartessus in Spain) in the west, 
and “the isles” (the coast lands of the Mediterranean) to 
Sheba (in Arabia) and Seba (in Ethiopia) in the south-east. 

These are the limits of the psalmist’s geographical knowl- 
edge; but his hopes go far beyond the little disk of clear 
light, and “all” kings and nations are seen prostrate at Mes- 
siah’s feet. The monarchy is absolutely universal. Can we 
suppose that such hopes were directed only to the king of 
that little strip of mountain land between the sea and the 
desert? Is there any alternative between taking this glorious 
psalm as the work of a dreamer who exaggerated Israel’s 
ruler beyond even the legitimate bounds of Eastern flattery, 
or recognizing in him a prophet who speaks of the dominion 
of him who is King of men because he is their Saviour? 

3. The basis of the universality of his reign is accordingly 
laid, in the last part (vs. 12-17), in the compassionate, re- 
deeming work of the king. That “For” which begins 
verse 12 is eloquent. This universal monarchy is to be un- 
like all these bloody tyrannies, which for a time came up 
from the weltering sea of human affairs, like ravening wild 
beasts. Deliverance and pity are to be the foundations of 
that throne, It is to be the coronation of gentleness, Men 
will absolutely obey one whom they can absolutely trust; 
and he who has “redeemed their souls” has thereby estab- 
lished his right to rule the souls which he has redeemed. 

The substance of these closing verses is the same as thatof 
the first part. Again “the poor and needy” appear. Again 
the king is their deliverer. Again the image of growth 
crowns the whole, and the subjects of the king “flourish like 
grass.” But the delivering energy is more forcibly presented 
as “ redeeming their.souls from deceit and violence,” and its 
source is disclosed in the tender words, “he shall pity [or 
feel with] the weak and needy.” This mighty monarch has 
compassion for the feeblest, and all need appeals to his heart. 
Therefore he delivers, and therefore his throne is broad-based 
upon grateful hearts, and all the oppressed are its potential 
subjects. Earthly conquerors cemented their dominion by 
blood, and the deaths of thousands were trifles too small 
to stay their march. They were utterly indifferent to the 
number of victims of their ambition, but this king regards 
the “blood” of his servants as precious, and ‘no price as too 
great to pay for their preservation. We know that yet more 
“precious blood” was shed for us, Jesus counted us so dear 
that he counted not his own life dear enough to keep. 

So far the picture is touched with stronger colors than in 
verses 1-7, and has only one possible Person and history as its 
original. But verse 15isobscure. Do all its clauses refer to one 
subject? And, if so, to whom? Delitzsch supposes that the 
unexpressed nominative changes, “the poor man” delivered 
lives, and the king “gives to him [the poor man] gold,” and 
he (the poor man) will unceasingly pray for and bless him (the 
king). But this rapid change of subjects is very harsh. The 
best course seems to be to take the whole verse as spoken of 
the delivered servants of the king, who are represented as 
living because delivered, and bringing tribute of gold and 
praises to the king. The absence of any description of the 
subjects, of the king, and of the effect of his work on them, 
would destroy the parallelism with the first part of the psalm, 
and would leave a remarkable gap. The difficulty of the 
men who had just been represented as “ poor” bringing trea- 
sures is not serious. If we bring in the spiritual fact which 
is meant, we gain the thought that the poorest soul redeemed 
by Christ has riches which he counts precious and gladly 
accepts, The entire surrender of self is the. fit response to 
the king’s work; and they who are redeemed are bound, 
and will be inclined, to lay their all at his feet. 

Verse 16 recurs to the emblem of vegetable growth, and 
makes it still more emphatic than in verses 6 and 7. The 
abundant harvest has climbed to the very mountain tops. 
Not only down in the rich levels of Esdraelon, but up among 
the rocks of the Lebanon, it waves; and so luxuriant is the 
growth, that the rustle of the bending ears is like the sough 
of the cedars when the wind makes hoarse music in their 
broad shelves of stedfast green. The subjects of the kingdom 
are here the harvest, and the increase of their numbers is 
the prose of the beautiful symbol. They are all aitizens of 
the one city, which appears here only for a moment, and 
suggests an even closer unity than that of a kingdom. 

The prediction or prayer of verse 17 is the climax of the 
whole. The name of the king is to last forever. Observe 
the parallel between this perpetuity and that of the name of 
Jehovah in verse 19. The king’s delivering acts were de- 
scribed, in verses 12-14, in language strangely like that which, 
in other psalms, is applied to Jehovah’s deeds; and, as there 
and in verse 1 there seems almost a transference of divine 
attributes, so here there is almost a participation in divine 
glory. The incarnation solves the mystery. The image of 





vegetable growth appears once more, in reference to the 


name of the king, which “shall send forth shoots ;” that is, | 
shall grow in fame and glory with the advancing glory of the 
kingdom, which again is but the reflection of his. 

“Men shall bless themselves in him” refers back to 
Genesis 22 : 18, 26: 4, and similar passages, It does not 
mean that they shall derive blessings from him, but that they 
shall regard him as so supremely blessed that they shall wish . 
nothing more for themselves than to be like their king. “All 
nations shall call him happy.” He shall appear to men 
as the realized ideal of all that heart can desire.. It is no un- 
worthy conclusion of the rapturous vision ; for he who is to 
all men the very type and embodiment of blessedness, beyond 
whom nothing can be conceived for desires or hopes or soul’s 
thirst to expect, and from whom his own joys are diffused 
over all nations, must have divine qualities dwelling in him, 
and sustain an altogether unique relation to his happy sub- 
jects. We have heard a voice which says, “ My joy shall 
remain in you, and your joy shall be full.” 

The doxology is generally regarded as a liturgical addi- 
tion, dating from the division of the Psalter into books; but 
it is possible that it is an integral part of the psalm, which 
was selected to stand here because it closed with a doxology. 
In any case, the attribution of praise and glory to Jehovah 
is, either by the original author or by some one who had 
caught his spirit, connected with the reign of the king, just 
as in verse 1 its characteristics of righteous judgment are 
traced to God's gift to him. He is in such fashion the em- 
bodiment of Jehovah as that when his name “smells sweet 
and blossoms,” Jehovah’s name is exalted; and when the 
king is obeyed by all mankind, “the whole earth shall be 
filled with Jehovah's glory.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
HE SHALL REIGN WITH ILLIMITABLE SWAY. 


What promulgator of the theory of evolution would ever 
look back three thousand years for the broadest, highest, 
purest statement of the work of the perfect king? It is for 
our evolved age to give the best ideals. Human rights had 
not been vindicated then, nor even thought of. Yet here itis, 
He shall judge thy people with righteousness, and thy poor 
with judgment. He shall judge the poor of the people, he 
shall save the children of the needy, and shall break in pieces 
the oppressor. He shall deliver the needy when he crieth; 
and the poor that hath no helper. He shall have pity of 
the poor and needy, and the souls of the needy he shall save, 
He shall redeem their soul from oppression and violence; 
and they shall live in abundance of corn and abundance of 
peace as long as the sun endureth, and till the moon be no 
more. 

Golden tablets are not worthy to preserve such sentiments, 
Let them be alive on the tablets of the heart. 

How are such results to be brought about? Human 
changes and ameliorations are made by wars, tumults, and 
garments rolled in blood. How comes the perfect king? He 
shall come down like-rain where the old grass has been re- 
moved, and give the beauty of the new crop, as showers that 
water the thirsty earth. Oh, blessed dew of grace! How 
glad we are that such dominion shall be from sea to sea, and 
unto the ends of the earth. All nations shall be blessed in him, 

Was this ideal evolved from monkeys and toads? Then 
why did the evolution stop? Why have we not something 
loftier to-day? This was not evolved from below up, but 
given from above. Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Is- 
rael, who alone doeth wondrous things. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Give the king thy judgements, O God (v.1). No man ean 
stand so high or be so strong as to be above the need of God’s 
blessing. The king on his throne, like the laborer in his 
field, must have help from God, must have power from Ged, 
or be a failure. God is over all, and all are dependent on 
God. The hope of every one who would do for God, or who 
would do for his fellows, is in God. - 

He shall judge the poor of the people, he shall save the children 
of the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor (v.4). All 
the best longings of all who are in want or who are oppressed 
can be satisfied only in the sway of Christ’s kingdom on earth, 
Here is to be the solution of the labor question, and the drink 
question, and the government question, and every other ques- 
tion that is under vexed discussion among the sons of men. 
Jesus Christ is capable of rightipg all things that are wrong, 
and of helping all who need help of any sort. And he who 
would promote the reform that is dearest to his heart, as a 
lover of his fellows or as a lover of his God, can do most for 
that cause by promoting the progress of the kingdom of Christ. 

He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the River 





unto the ends of the earth (v.8). The triumph of Christ's cause 
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is assured. Not merely in Palestine, nor yet in Europe and 
America alone, but to the ends of the earth in every direction, 
the promised sweep of his sovereignty extends. Missionary 
workers in Arabia, and Congo, avd China, and Ceylon, and 
Siam, may be sure that they are in a region already pledged 
to the rule of Christ; and nothing need discourage them. 

And men shall pray for him continually (v.15). Even the 
Messiah is to be prayed for. This was foretold of him in 
prophecy. And when Jesus came as the Messiah, he taught 
his disciples to pray for the coming of his kingdom. This, 
indeed, was the very first petition after the invocation in the 
pattern prayer taught tothem. If the Son of man, who is 
the Son of God, needs praying for, or welcomes prayer in his 
own behalf, who in all the earth can be said to be beyond the 
need of prayer? All of us have the privilege of prayer; all 
of us have the power of prayer. If we can do nothing more 
in behalf of our loved ones, we can pray for them; and who 
can say what prayer for them may compass in the plan of 
God? And we can pray for the progress of our Lord’s cause, 
however straitened we may seem in our personal labors in its 
behalf. 

Let the whole earth be filled with his glory (v.19). It is not 
“Force the whole earth to be filled with his glory,” but it is 
“Let the whole earth be filled with his glory.” Given free 
play, the glory of God will fill the whole earth. Its sweep is 
universal, Only as obstacles and barriers are interposed, is 
its progress checked or hindered. Nor is it alone the open 
enemies of Christ who stand in the way of the onward sweep 
of his kingdom. There are cold-hearted and half-hearted 
believers who sneer at the missionary cause, or who urge the 
concentration of all Christian work at home, instead of being 
willing to let the “whole earth” be filled with God’s glory 
in the triumph of his Son’s cause. What a pity that so 
many nominal Christians, who have no thought of going 
themselves to the ends of the earth as missionaries for Christ, 
are not willing even to keep their mouths shut, and “let the 
whole earth be filled with his glory.” 


Philadelphia, —__ 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Make clear briefly the application of this psalm to the 
times in which Solomon lived, when, at least in the first part 
of his reign, things went comparatively well, and the young 
king tried to administer justice with a free hand. This 
having been done, the teacher may go on to a fuller applica- 
fion of the underlying principles of the lesson. 

Ask the class if anywhere on the face of the earth there is 
any kingdom where things go as peacefully as described in 
these verses. No, certainly not; for even in the best of 
lands we are yet far from such a state of things as is here 
described. We need not cross the Atlantic or Pacific to find 
outrageous oppression. It exists in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago. You need only go out into any of the 
streets of our cities on a Saturday night, to see how far we 
are from the state of peace and prosperity which the psalmist 
describes, Or, if that be not sufficient, go into any of the 
more crowded parts of our cities, and enter the tenement 
houses where the poor are toiling over their sewing-machines 
at starvation prices, and you will easily be convinced that 
things here are about as wrong as they can be. Poverty, vice, 
crime, starvation, sickness, death,—all rule and reign in 
these abodes of human misery. In darkest Africa we find 
nothing more heartrending than here, and that not more 
than half a mile from some of our most sumptuous residences. 
Oppression there is, too, which needs only to be known to 
make our blood boil with righteous indignation. Working- 
women defrauded of their rightful earnings by brute em- 
ployers; children over-worked and under-fed, ignorant, know- 
ing nothing of the sweetness of home-life, but bred to grinding 
toil almost from the cradle. Drink, drink, drink, every- 
where! and that under the laws that protect the accursed 
traffic, and deal out death to the poor and ignorant. If all 

he poor (honest poor, I mean) were to be brought into one 
huge building, what a sight that would be, putting to utter 
shame all the boastings about our modern civilization ! 

But some one may say: “ The poor can get justice} for the 
courts are free to all.” Oh! are they? It is a well-known 
fact that the rich can get justice, but every one that knows 
anything knows that justice is too great a luxury for the poor 
man to enjoy. Those who have money, and no hearts or 
consciences, rule over the poor with a rod of iron, and grind 
them to the dust to-day just as they did in the times of Pharaoh. 
Yes, it makes one’s heart sick to look abroad and see all the 
cruel injustice that is being wrongfully endured. We cry 
out, “ How long, O Lord, how long?” 

Is this sad state of things going to endure forever? No; 
for we have the promise of God that it will one day be 
brought to an end. We saw something of that in our lesson 
a few Sundays ago, but it is well to dwell on it often, so as to 
assure ourselves of the blessed truth that the day is coming 
when all these evils shall be righted. It gives our poor 
hearts some easement to think that such is to be the case. 


the poor and the oppressed shall have that justice that has 
so long been denied them. In that day the oppressor shall 
be broken in pieces, and the prey be plucked from the jaw of 
the lion. In that day righteousness shall be the rule of in- 
dividuals as well as of nations, and peace shall endure from 
age toage. No more shall gambling princes be the laughing- 
stock of the newspapers, and cruel czars drive to despair and 
death thousands of their subjects. No longershall the sweater 
grow fat on his ill-gotten gains, while the poor fall under the 
burden that rests on their weary shoulders. No longer shall 
the rumseller ride on horseback, while his victim staggers 
into the gutter. Yes, in that glad day you will look in vain 
for one deed of darkness, or one single vice. Happiness and 
peace and prosperity shall reign in the “ North End” in 
Boston, in “Cherry Hill” in New York, in Whitechapel in 
London, and in the Cowgate in Edinburgh, as well as in 
Africa and the islands of the sea, Surely the very thought 
of all this comes to us to-day like a cooling breeze after 
a scorching day in July. And if the mere thought of this be 
so refreshing, what will the reality be? 

But how shall all this be brought about? Will it be by 
the preaching of angels specially sent from heaven for this 
purpose? No! Will it be by any new revelation from 
heaven more perfect than that which has already been given? 
No! Will it be by the working of the Church along those 
lines in which it has been working for two thousand years? 
No! Willit be by the giving of ten cents for foreign missions 
by church-members who spend a hundred times that amount 
a day on needless luxuries? No! Well, then, how will it 
be? It will be when you and I awake, and make the coming 
of that blessed time the subject of our red-hot prayer and our 
white-hot effort. Not till then. No, not fill then. How 
utterly shameful then is our present coldness in relation to 
all these matters! The fact is, we have.just about as good a 
world as we want or deserve; for if we wanted one a little 
better, we should increase our efforts a little, and should then 
get what we want. But if we are listless and at ease, it is 
because we are pretty well content with the kind of a world 
that we have. Because our ancestors were pretty well con- 
tent with things as they were, the world is to-day what it is. 
And the world of the next century is just about such a world 
as we have been trying to make it during thiscentury. This 
may not be a pleasant fact, but it isa fact allthesame. Now, 
what do you propose to do,—to change things ? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is our golden text? What does it say about all 
kings? We have had lessons about many kings,—some who 
were good, some proud and cruel, some so wicked they were 
punished by being taken captive when enemies conquered 
them; but this verse speaks of one before whom all kings 
shall worship and fall down. Do you remember what promise 
was made to David about One to come from his family who 
should reign forever? That was Jesus Christ the Messiah, 
who was often called the Son of David. What prophet, seven 
hundred years before Christ was born, told how he should 
live and preach, suffer and die? Isaiah said he should be 
filled with wisdom and understanding. Who was the wisest 
man who ever lived? Solomon, the son of David, who lived 
long before Isaiah, was so wise and good a king that many 
people hoped he might be the promised one who was to reign 
over all nations. But it was one greater than Solomon who 
was to come, and thousands of years were to pass before all 
the words of our psalm to-day shall be fulfilled. Many peo- 
ple believe that it was the wise and rich King Solomon who 
wrote this psalm, and that God, who gave him wisdom, helped 
him to see the glory of the coming Messiah. Let us look at 
some of the things foretold of Jesus, and we can see what is 
yet to be fulfilled. 

A Righteous Judge.—He shall judge with righteousness, 
fairly and justly. Sometimes earthly judges may be mis- 
taken, or may be persuaded or hired to decide for the rich 
and strong, or may overlook the feeble ones; but the Messiah 
will see and know all things, he will hear the cry of the help- 
less and the poor who have no helper. 

Abundance of Peace.—When he reigns everywhere, there 
will be no war, no disputes, no quarrels, no nation set against 
another ; for all will agree in serving Christ, the Prince of 
Peace. What were the words of the song of angels over 
Bethlehem? The only gift Jesus had to give his disciples 
when he left them was the gift of peace. When he knew 
all the suffering and shame just before him, there was peace 
in his heart, and he said to his disciples, “ My peace I give 
unto you.” 

He is a Gentle Saviovr.—Kings often came with great show 
and parade, with troops of soldiers and music, and a herald 
going before ; but this King of kings, who is the Saviour of 
the world, will come as gently as the summer rains fall on 
fields of newly mown grass. Do you know the sweet odor 
when the grass is cut and the dew- or shower- drops are on it, 





This very psalm speaks of a time (oh, blessed time!) when 


with beauty fresh and green? So he comes now into a heart 
that opens to him, and gently fills it with his love and peace, 
as the water-drops refresh and give new life to the thirsty 
plant. 

Full of Love and Pity—Do you know when Jesus was on 
earth he had compassion, pity, forthe sick, the blind, the 
suffering, most of all for those who were as sheep withqut a 
shepherd, no one to teach them of “the way, the truth, and 
the life”? His great loving heart is the same now, and ever 
will be. He looks upon the souls he will redeem, he listens 
to the faintest cry for help; for they are precious in his sight. 
Can his children be like him, and strive to help the poor and 
needy? Can they do anything to spread the news of this 
loving Saviour ? 

He Shall Reign Forever.—His kingdom will be the whole 
earth ; every island, every high mountain, every valley, is to 
be hisown. There will be no waste places, no desert lands, 
where Jesus will not be known. From where the sun seems 
to rise in the east to where it sets in the west, every spot it 
shines upon shall be filled with the knowledge of Christ. 
Can yoa tell anything of the forgotten dream which Daniel 
told the king, and its meaning? There was a stone cut out 
without hands that grew to a mountain and filled all the 
earth, That was a picture lesson to teach of the kingdom of 
Christ,— a kingdom which shall never be destroyed, and it 
shall stand for ever.” It shall last as long as the sun shines 
upon the earth by day or the moon gives back its light by ~ 
night: 

Gifts and Offerings—When Solomon was king, riches and 
honors were paid to him ; for kings expected to receive money 
and treasure from the people. Solomon ruled over many 
countries; his ships sailed on the great sea, and his trains of 
merchandise brought heavy-laden camels with rare gifts and 
spices, bringing tribute to him, The queen of the South came 
with gifts and gold and a great company to see and wonder 
at his glory. Jesus talked of her visit, and said, ““ The queen 
of the south came from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than 
Solomon is here.” Are gifts and offerings given to Jesus 
now? Before his little hands could grasp the treasure, wise 
men went to Bethlehem with gold and spices, Can gifts of 
money now help to bring his kingdom to the whole earth? 
Every birthday offering a child brings for Jesus, every penny 
or nickel saved or earned for his sake, can help some other 
child, somewhere, to hear and learn of Christ. 

Prayer and Blessing.—To him prayer shall be made; not a 
moment by day,or night but some souls are sending prayer to 
Him who taught us to say, “Our Father.” From all the 
world, like the air that surrounds it, prayer is rising to 
heaven ; what will it be when every soul on earth belongs 
to him, and every one shall bless and praise him all the day 
long? Do we wish that time to come soon? We pray for 
it, if we mean what we say, every time we repeat, “ Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” 
How can our prayers and words of blessing help to bring the 
time of Jesus’ reign on earth? Did you ever thank him that 
you are one of those included in the promise to Abraham, 
long before David, that in him “all the families of the earth 
should be blessed”? Then you will want to share your 
blessings with others, working for him and joining in the 
prayer, “ Let the whole earth be filled with his glory.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


Tue Messianic CHARACTER OF THE PsaALM.— Whether 
this psalm be written by Solomon, or by David to Solomon, 
though the Hebrew title certainly points to Solomon as the 
author, the subject-matter of the prophecy is the same. It is 
impossible to refer it to Solomon himself by any twisting of 
language, however ingenious. And indeed the old rabbis 
unhesitatingly referred the prophecy to the Messiah. The 
Targum distinctly declares it, and a later writer, Rabbi 
Solomon, admits that the early Hebrew expositers always 
understood it in this sense. So Tertullian observes: “In 
Solomon no nation is blessed; but, as this psalm foretells, al- 
nations are blessed in Christ.” By various Eastern meta- 
phors, the psalm illustrates, first, the supremacy, and, secondly, 
the universality, of Christ’s kingdom. Its supremacy is set 
forth by figures taken from the world of nature and the 
world of man. ; 

“Tae Kixes SHatt Orrer Girts.”—The offering of 
gifts was and is the universal mode, in Oriental countries, of 
acknowledging a ruler. The inferior must first offer his gift, 
not necessarily tribute, but a costly free-will offering. This 
is accompanied by homage,—kneeling before the monarch, 
and touching the ground with the forehead. It was prac- 
ticed throughout Europe in the feudal times, by all nobles to 
their sovereign. “All kings shall fall down before him,” 
but “his enemies shall lick the dust.” This is illustrated by 
some of the sculptures at Nineveh, where captive princes are 





how the roots drink in the moisture and the field is clothed 





represented as prostrating themselves before their conqueror, 
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and licking the ground before him with their tongues, as 
though acknowledging that they were but the dust under his 
feet. 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





EXTENDING MESSIAH’S SWAY 





BRINGS 
ELIEF TO OOR. 
ELEASE THE RISONER. 
ESCUE ERISHING. 
’ THY KINGDOM COME. 








THIS IS OUR KING. 





AGES. 
oven NATIONS. 
BESTOWING BLESSINGS, 





HEAD OVER ALL THINGS TO THE CHURCH. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

“T will sing of my Redeemer.” 

** Hark! ten thousand harps and voices.” 
“ Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious,” 
* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 








QUESTION HINTS. 

BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

1. THe Messtan’s Reien (v. 1).—Who wrote this psalm? 
Where in it are tokens of this authorship? (vs. 1, 7-11, 16.) 
What “judgments” had God promised Solomon? (1 Kings 
3: 9-14.) What righteous promise might he claim as “the 
king’s son”? (2 Sam. 7: 11-16.) In what son of David was 
this promise chiefly fulfilled? (Isa. 11 : 1, 2.) 

2. A Reien or Justice (vs. 2-5).—What class of people 
are*most unlikely to receive justice? In what ways ‘has 
Christianity made it easier for the poor to obtain justice? 
Who prophesied this? (Isa, 11: 3-5.) Why are the moun- 
tains and hills put for the whole country? What is the 
connection between the peacefulness of a country and the 
righteousness of its government? What is Christianity 
doing for poor children? What are some of the world’s 
oppressions that Christianity has been able to break in 
pieces? Why must justice always have some fearful attri- 
butes? What are some of Christ’s sayings which are leading 
men toward this reign of justice? (Luke 6: 20; 4:18; 7: 
22; 14:13; 18: 22, etc.) 

3. A Reion or Peace (vs. 6,7).—Why does the mown 
grass seem more revived by rain than unmown? What are 
some of Christ's “showers of blessings”? (Acts 2: 41; Exod. 
16:13; John 4:32.) In what ways are the righteous to 
flourish “in his days”? Why need the flourishing of the 
unrighteous not discourage our hope of that time? (Matt. 
13: 30.) How, at present, does peace lack “ abundance”? 
(Matt. 24: 5-12.) What is the only enduring thing on earth? 

4. A Reten or Power (vs. 8-11).—What are the two seas 
of verse 8? What isthe river? (Gen. 15:18.) Where and 
what were Tarshish? Sheba? Seba? What is meant by 
“they that dwell in the wilderness”? In what words is 
Christ’s power thus foretold by Isaiah ? (Isa. 11: 9-12.) By 
Zechariah? (Zech. 9:10.) How does Christianity rule the 
world through money? through material power? intelli- 
gence? skill? How are all these things hastening its spir- 
itual reign? How does this idea of a vast realm begin and 
end Christ’s earthly life? (Luke 1 : 32, 33; Matt. 2: 1, 2; 
28:18,19.) What has been the-fate of rulers who have not 
bowed down before him? What nations have not served 
him, and’ how have they fared? How must this realm be 
valued, however, if it included only the great, and not also 
the wilderness-folk ? 

5. A Reien or Prry (vs. 12-15).—What cry of the needy 
suffices with God? (Matt.6: 8.) What helper have the poor 
in the world, outside of Christianity ? What pretended help- 
ers have they, and how do they fail to help? How does 
Christianity increase men’s care for human life and strength ? 
(1 Cor. 6:19, 20.) In what ways has the progress of Christ’s 

- kingdom made “blood” more “precious”? Who are to 
bring their gold to Christ? (Psa. 116: 12) Which is worth 
more, their gold or their praise, and why? What sort of 
prayer is to be made “for him”? (Matt. 6 : 10.) 

6. A Reren or Prewsty (vs. 16, 17).—How does “corn 
upon the top of the mountains” “hint at unusual plenty? 
What is the reference in “shake like Lebanon”? (Isa. 2: 13.) 
What are the causes of all the woes of the great cities? Why 


} 
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will universal Christianity mean universal plenty and a 
thronging population? How ere even Christ’s foes “ blessed in 
him”? Why are all other sources of abundance treacherous? 
7. A Reien or Guory (vs. 18, 19).—What are some of 
the wondrous deeds of men? What are some of God’s won- 


| ders which dwarf human marvels? What similarity in the 


closing of the books of the psalms ?- (Psa, 41:13; 72: 18,19; 
89: 52; 106: 48; 150: 1-6.) What would you think of a 
man who understoood how God had blessed him, and did not 
seek to have the “ whole earth filled” with the same glory? 
What are some of the ways in which we can all help to spread 
this glory ? 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1. What does Solomon pray for at the beginning of this 
psalm? 2. Who finally brought this kingdom to the earth? 
3. Whom did Christ intrust with the spread of his kingdom ? 
4. What will the kingdom do for the poor? 5. For the op- 
pressed? 6. What will be its effect on wars? 7. On length 
of life? 8. On the supply of good things? 9. How far 
will the kingdom extend? (golden text.) 10. How long will 
it last ? 
Boston, Mass. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Primitive kinship grew out of the parental relation, and 
for a long time retained much that belonged properly to the 
father of the family. The tribe made its beginnings as an 
artificial or extended family ; and the true father of the chief 
group became the chief or king, with the assumption that he 
stood for the original father and founder, and was invested 
with all his rights and authority. 

Even when the conception of the king came to be disen- 
tangled from that of the father, the king still combined in 
his person all the governmental functions. He was the judge 
who heard and decided all cases, and thus became the sole 
legislator to lay down the rules by which they were to be 
tried. He was the head of the community in war and in 
peace, in things sacred and things secular. He cared for the 
poor, saw that the worship of the community was observed 
rightly, and, while he received in some shape tribute from 
all, he also was the chief source of wealth to those whom he 
favored and lifted into distinction. 

The Seventy-second Psalm, whatever its date, describes this 
sort of semi-patriarchal kingship, with its abundant lines of 
activity and responsibility. The king is the general provider 
and care-taker, the judge and protector of the feebler elements 
of society, as well as the ciyil ruler in civil affairs. Religion 
equally with secular government is his concern. He is the 
revelation of God to his people,—the steward of the divine 
judgments. 

From this standpoint society has moved by differentiation 
of function,—the separation of the legislature from the ex- 
ecutive, and of both from the judiciary; the sharp discrimi- 
nation of church from state; the recognition of a separate 
and independent place for literature and others forms of art, 
instead of treating them as appendages to religious worship, 
and the like. Thus modern society distributes among many 
the duties and responsibilities which once fell to one, with the 
result of having its work done better and more thoroughly. 


LESSON SUMMARY. ® 


“There's a good time coming.” That is the key-note of 
this lesson, with its prayers and its promises, God’s best 
things are yet in store for his people; and his assurance that 
they shall be given in due time ought to comfort and cheer 
all those who believe his word, in any and every time of 
despondency or anxiety. 

Much that was a prophecy of the distant future when this 
psalm was written, is now a record of history and of present 
experience, And much more is yet to be fulfilled. When 
things look dark because of oppression and misrule in human 
governments, ecause of wars and crimes, because of lust and 
intemperance, because of ignorance and prejudice, because of 
poverty and personal suffering, because of injustice and wrong 
on every side, the believer can turn to these assured promises, 
and can lay hold on them as on an anchor to the soul that is 
fast within the veil which hides the future from our sight. 

Read the details of these promises with their oft-recurring 
“shall” of omnipotence. Thirty-one times it is said that 
some good thing shall come to pass; and back of every “shall” 
is God himself. Who of God’s children shall be discouraged? 
and for what? 

This is the missionary anthem, for the home field and for 
the foreign. It shall yet be sung in every corner of the earth 
arid by every human soul, and the angel choir shall re-echo, 
“ Amen, and Amen.” 








ADDED POINTS. 

It is something to be a king’s son; but it is better to 
be worthy of being a king’s son. 

If a man is poor, he has reason to sympathize with the 
poor. If he is not poor himself, he has a duty to consider 
those who are. 

Saving that which is worthy may involve the destruction of 





that which is unworthy. God has a work for his children of 








aiding to crush out that which needs to be crushed out, as. 
well as of preserving that which ought to be preserved. 

Peace shall be in abundance, but it is not so yet. 

Gold shall come into the Lord’s treasury when men re- 
alize the true worth of gold. 

Sometimes we are afraid that cities are to be the ruin of 
men; but here we are told that in Messiah’s reign “they of 
the city shall flourish like grass of the earth.” 

There is no blessing to be compared with the blessing of 
being in Christ. ‘“‘ Men shall be blessed in him,’ 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISSIONARY 
PROGRAM. 


In this missionary age the Sunday-school would be 
deemed behind the times that confined itself to any one. 
way of developing the missionary spirit in its scholar, 
All means are not too many. 

There is the constant pressure toward giving, perhaps > 
the most common method, by which the children are 
kept up to their own precedents, or carried beyond. 
them, through repeated appeals, quotations from mis-- 
sionary letters, and comparative reports of their classes. 
or bands; and in many schools, as in the Central Con-, 
gregational Sunday-school of Brooklyn, of which Dr., 
George W. Brush is superintendent, “ it has always been 
understood by the scholars,” as a means to enthusiastic. 
giving, “‘that all money contributed by them went for 
missionary or benevolent purposes, and that none of it 
was used for any of the expenses of the school.” 

There is also sometimes a systematic course of instruc- 
tion in missions, none too common, like the custom now’ 
adopted in the Sunday-school of thé Church of the 
Holy Apostles, Philadelphia. The superintendent, Mr. 
George OC. Thomas, invites some speaker of eminence 
to make a short missionary address to the school on the 
fourth Sunday of the month, the day of the regular mis- 
sionary offering. If he fails to secure a speaker for the 
short address of ten or fifteen minutes at the close of the 
school, Mr. Thomas gives it himself, as he recently com- 
mented on the New Testament passages about “ the first 
missionary, St. Paul; the first missionary meeting, at, 
Jerusalem ; the first mission station, Antioch; the first. 
missionary book, the Acts of the Apostles.” These ad- 
dresses hold the attention of the school, young and old, 
and have proved very stimulating. 

Besides the study of the regular “ missionary lesson ” 
in the International course, some schools will also desire 
to have a special service, either at the Sunday-school 
hour, or on Sunday evening, like the anniversary exer~ 
cises of the Juvenile Missionary Society of the Spring 
Garden Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Philadelphia. A summary of this is given below, as pre, 
pared and led by the superintendent, Mr. F. A. Pening- 
ton, the hymns being taken from “ Joyful Songs” and 
the “ Gospel Hymns.” 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
1. Processional hymn : 
2. Organ voluntary. 
3. Singing (full chorus, cast and solo) : 
with cheerful heart and voice.’ 


‘Onward, Christian soldiers.” 


“ Awake, awake, 


4. Prayer. 

5. Singing: “ Listen to the ‘ still, small voice.’ ” 

6. Responsive reading (selections from Isa. 34: 1-4, 8; 63: 
1-4; Mal, 4: 1-3; Isa. 24: 13-16; 60: 1-5; Zeph. 3 : 14-16). 


7. Singing: “‘ Jesus the meek and lowly... 
him shall bow.”’ 

8. Address, by the Hon. George D. McCreary. 

9. Singing: ‘‘ Land ahead! a light is gleaming.” , 

10. Responsive reading (selections from Isa, 2: 2-4; Psa.72: 
5-8, 11, 16-19). 

11, Singing: “‘ When life is full of toil and care.” 

12. Address by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Merritt Hulburd. 

13. Singing: “Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are 
swelling.” 

14. Missionary offerings by male classes, each class having a 
missionary title, as “‘ Covenant,” “ Sunshine,” “‘ Standard Bear- 
ers,” “‘ Gleaners,” “ Hope,” “ Pilgrims,” “* David Livingstone,” 
“Golden Link,” “ Excelsior,” “ Willing Workers,” and the’ 
‘* Armor-bearers.” 

15. Offertory (anthem by the choir). i 

16. Missionary offerings by female classes, with mbadonastt 
titles, as “‘ Dr. O. H. Tiffany,” “‘ Progress,” “The King’s Daughs 
ters,’’ “‘ Cross-bearers,” “‘ Children of the King,” “ Good Samari- 
tan,” “‘ Dr. Thomas Guard,” “ Bishop Taylor,” “ Star of Beth-; 
lehem,” ‘‘ Faith,” and the kindergarten class, ‘‘ Lambs of the 
Flock.” 

17, Singing: “‘ There’s a royal banner given for display.” 

18, Announcements of the year’s work. 

19. Singing: “‘ Jesus is the light, the way.” 

Gloria Patri. 


. Every knee to 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—$<——— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, aucun welcomed by the Editor.) 





NEW PCEMS BY NOTED POETS.* 


The history of world-literature, or of the literature of 
any nation, is not one pf uniform achievement all along 
the line. One form of creative art flourishes in one land, 
another in another; and centuries or lesser periods of 
time are characterized by variant forms of intellectual 
activity. To-day, England and America are noting a 
period of apparent decline in poetry, when few old men 
like Tennyson, Whittier, and Holmes remain, and when 
the lesser bards have passed the age at which their 
predecessors had become famous. We have few great 
singers, but many respectable songsters or versifiers. 
There need be no gloom as regards the future; at present, 
however, we must recognize the close of the era of the 
“ Victorian poets” and their American contemporaries. 

It is some pleasure, therefore, to note the nearly simul- 
taneous issue of new books of verse by poets as well known 
as Tennyson, William Morris, the late “ Owen Meredith,” 
Edwin Arnold, F. W. Bourdillon, and T, W. Parsons. 
Tennyson’s play, The Foresters, is in some sense a sur- 
prise. It contains no stronger lines than one found in 
the author’s preceding dramas devoted to Queen Mary, 
Harold, or Becket; but it shows a symmetry of con- 
structive art lacking in them. Granting that its pictures 
of Kobin Hood, Maid Marian, and their associates, are 
somewhat idealized, the total effect is pleasing and poeti- 
cal, and true to the English spirit and to that old-time 
flavor of the soil which has always characterized the 
national folk-tale of the not illiberal robber of Sherwood 
Forest. The songs introduced are, of course, enjoyable; 
Tennyson is a master of the lyric art. The whole play, 
like Browning’s last book, is full of freshness, and in no 
wise suggests senility. 

Mr. William Morris’s collection of minor verse called 
Poems by the Way is chiefly interesting for the remark- 
able success shown by the poet in using an unusually 
large percentage of Saxon words, without destruction of 
the sense, and without falling into that archaism, arti- 
ficiality, and obscurity which make his prose romances 
as tiresome as they are profitless. ‘The melancholy mood 
with which Morri« views life—a thing of hollow external 
beauty, of sad memories, and environed by blankness— 
is ever prevalent. 

The late Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton’s (‘Owen 
Meredith’) posthumously printed book of verse, en- 
titled Marah, is sad, but not in the pre-Raphaelite way. 
Owen Meredith cared more for passion than for wanness, 
for heart regrets than for esthetic depression. The 
poems, however, cannot be called very valuable, either 
as sentiment or 9s art. Despite his glittering success in 
his jingling novel in verse,—Lucile,—and despite some 
lyrical and verbal aptitude, Owen Meredith remained 

all his life essentially a poetic amateur, and therefore 
his work will soon be neglected,—indeed, is already 
neglected, with the one exception named. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s new collection, Potiphar’s Wife, 
and Other Poems, is a tiresome superfluity. The leading 
piece is a poor treatment of a subject best left alone, and 
the other verses are not saved by their cosmopolitan 
range of themes. The lesson of the Sibylline books 
seems to have been lost upon the author, both as poet 
and as prose-writer. The more he produces, the more 


we must fall back upon his earlier work, itself not above | 





* The Foresters, Robin Hood and Maid Marian. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 7445 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 155. New 
York : Macmillan and Company. Price, $1.25. 

Poems by the Way. By William Morris. 
Pp. v, 196. Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price, 

Marah. By Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton (‘‘Owen Meredith "’). 
bg ts x5 se om pp. ix, 201. New York: Longmans, Green, 


Potiphar’s Sg and Other Poems. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 7 
| ye pp. vi, 128 New York: Charles Scribuer’s 
ice, $1.25. 


GS 534 inches, cloth, 


x53, 


ns. 


The Lost God. By F. W. Bourdillon. London: Elkin Mathews, 
Cireum Preecordia : The Collects of the Holy Catholic Church as 
they are set forth by the Church of England in her Book of Common 
yer a, every Sunday in the Year; with a few — By Mr. 


rsons. . Cupples 


challenge on the score of poetic art as well as of accuracy 
in statement. 

Mr, F. W. Bourdillon’s new poem, The Lost God, on 
the other hand, shows a distinct advance in strength of 
imagination and firmness of execution, The fading 
away of late and cultured paganism before upspringing 
Christianity has often been taken as a poetic theme, but 
not all who have essayed its treatment have equaled 
Mr. Bourdillon’s success. It is something to avoid in- 
stant failure in handling so august a subject, but Mry 
Bourdillon’s attainment is positive as well as negative. 
Dr. Thomas William Parsons of Boston has long been 
esteemed as a sort of “ poets’ poet,” a writer of thought- 
ful and graceful verse not appreciated by the many. 
Some of his work, is excellent, seriously suggestive, and 
artistic; but it has relatively failed because it has been 
the result of admirable artisanship, not of art; of execu- 
tion and reflection, not of genius. For some time past 
he has been contributing to The Boston Post and the 
Boston Evening Transcript versifications of the collects 
in the Book of Common Prayer. These, with some 
other poems, are now collected in a pretty book entitled 
Circum Precordia. One regretfully perceives in the col- 
lection what he noted while the separate verses were 
appearing,—that a foredoomed failure befell an attempt 
pleasant in itself, which might have been successful if 
limited to one or two happy inspirations, but which, 
when carried far, produced a series as perfunctory as the 
less commendable contents of The Christian Year. 





Mr. Churton Collins has been doing a good service, 
within the last few years, by stirring English educators 
and authors to a general discussion of the question 
whether English literature can be taught. Under the 
conservative system prevailing at Oxford and Cambridge 
many celebrated critics have answered in the negative, 
while Mr. Collins maintains a sturdy affirmative. As 
Professor Matthews of Columbia has neatly said, the 
question has really been, “‘Can English literature be 
examined on?” after the fashion prevalent in the 
classics and mathematics at the English universities,— 
a very different inquiry. Mr. Collins has collected his 
own incisive and helpful papers under the title The Study 
of English Literature: A Plea for its Recognition and 
Organization at the Universities. To most American 
educators his general position would seem entirely sound; 
indeed, professors of English in the United States may 
well feel somewhat surprised that he has not chosen. to 
defend his argument by statements concerning the long- 
continued success in English collegiate instruction on 
the west side of the Atlantic. James Russell Lowell 
tells of a taciturn farmer who courteously listened to all 
that could be sgid against the possibility of doing a cer- 
tain thing, and then quietly replied, “I hev.” (7354 
inches, cloth, pp. xx, 167. New York: Macmillan and 
Company. Price, $1. pn 

Reafgers of The Century, within the past five years, 
have taken pleasure in various articles on bird-music, in 
which Simeon Pease Cheney undertook, after careful 
and long-continued study, to catch the songs of birds 
and reduce them to musical notation. The attempt 
must be called unsuccessful, on the whole; 
quality, pitch, trills, and runs of a large part of bird- 
music render it almost impossible to be reproduced to 
any keyed instrument, or by the human voice. But Mr 
Cheney’s papers, as reissued since his death in a volume 


entitled Wood-Notes Wild, are certainly interesting and | 
suggestive, while in some cases—those, particularly, of 
the thrushes,—he has been most successful where the 


difficulties seemed greatest. Probably the violin will 


numerous musical scores of bird-song. 


element. (86 inches, cloth, pp. xii, 261. 
and Shepard. Price, an 00.) 


Boston : 


gives an interest to new commentaries on that book 


Version. 





x4 inches, cloth, pp. 102. Boston: 
Ges. » $1.00, | 


was quite unusual before the Revision. Of course, the 
denominational views of the author as to the nature and 
rights of the local church, the baptism of believers, and 
so forth, are strongly emphasized. But the book is a 
good and careful piece of work, to which others than 
Baptists may have recourse with profit. There is pre- 
fixed a “ radial key-map” of Paul’s missionary journeys, 
which aims at enabling the reader to find localities more 
quickly than on an ordinary map. (745 inches, pp. 
415. Philadelphia: American Publication Society. 
Price, $1.50.) ae 

Mr. Henry Jephson’s two-volume work on The Plat- 
form: Its Rise and Progress, is advertised as “‘ uniform 
with Bryce’s American Commonwealth,” a work to 
which it bears little resemblance in style or importance. 
The author has few predecessors, and had an excellent 
opportunity to trace, in a philosophic way, the evolu- 
tion, character, and influence of public speaking in poli- 
tics. But he limits his study to England, not even 
noting the important predecessors of British oratory, or 
the contemporaneous expressions of political opinion on 
the stump in other modern countries, while his British 
review is itself a collection of sketches or statements, not 
a consecutive philosophical account. Mr. Jephson’s 
idea was a good one, and the history is worth rewriting by 
a more competent hand. (2 vols., 86 inches, cloth, 
pp. xx, 456; xv,483. New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. Price, $4.00.) 

The asperities of the great civil conflict are now so far 
in the background that readers all over the country 
may well take interest in the Life and Letters of General 
Thomas J. Jackson, by his wife, with an introduction by 
Dr. Field of The New York Evangelist. The character 
of Jackson, the Southern Puritan, is here portrayed in a 
manner affectionate and unvaryingly eulogistic, but with 
such aid from his own letters or other documents as to 
enable the reader to form an independent estimate. 
Perhaps the most interesting pages, as a psychological 
study, are those devoted to the John Brown episode. 
(8>46 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xviii, 479. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.00.) 


The Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis’s account of Sir William 
Johnson and the Siz Nations should be singled out from 
the Makers of America series for special notice, on 
account of the importance of its delineation of the char- 
acter of the man who was in some ways the most suc- 
cessful of all English officers in dealing with the American 
Indians, during the eighteenth century. Dr. Griffis writes 
in a clear and trustworthy way of Johnson’s relations 
toward the Indians, toward such philanthropists as Kirk- 
land and the elder Wheelock, and toward the whole 
English-French-Indian problem in New York prior to 
the Revolution. (64+ inches, cloth, pp. xiii, 227. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The “ decline of oratory” is a perennial theme for dis- 
cussion; nor can there be much doubt that the pres- 





for the | 


be found the best means of following Mr. Cheney’s | creditable representatives in oratory. 
He was an | 
earnest naturalist as well as a skilled, if sometimes too States Book Company; $2.00), compiled by C. Hedges, 
imaginative, student of the utterances of the throats of 
our “little brothers of the air;” and his chapters wi'l be 
found pleasantly instructive, aside from their musical | been able to speak, on occasion, both pithily and pleas- 
Lee | ingly; while such a volume as that of Speeches, by 


The approach of the time when the Acts of the Apos- | 
tles will be drawn upon for the International Lessons | Winthrop, Sumner, Phillips, and others—in carefully 
. | selecting and preparing for the press those addresses 
American Baptists have already supplied one of the best | which they deem most representative of their ambitions 
in the standard work of Professor H. B. Hackett. More | : 
popular in character is Notes on the Acts of the Apostles by 
Dr. George W. Clark, which deals riot with the original 
Greek, as Professor Hackett did, but with the Authorized | little community of native Christians on the West coast 
It is indeed surprising to find this measure of 
conservatism in that quarter; but the editor is clearly open 
to new readings and new renderings to an extent which 





ent age hardly ‘claims many peers of Webster, Choate, 
Calhoun, Clay, Sumner, or Phillips. The tariff, finance, 
| and the various economic or sociological questions of the 
| time hardly call for the sort of eloquence evoked by the 


3 | nation-making or the slavery-controversy periods. We 


should not forget, however, to allow for the tendency to 
belittle present orators and to laud those of the past, 
Beecher and Grady are not long dead; Depew, Curtis, 
| and Breckinridge are living; and other names might be 
| cited to show that the present time is not destitute of 
The collected 
Speeches of Benjamin Harrison (New York: United 


| and covering the period between 1888 and 1892, remind 
| readers of the fact that all our recent presidents have 


Henry Cabot Lodge (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co; 
$1.00) proves that some contemporary Massachusetts 
| politicians at least emulate their predecessors—Everett, 





and attainments. 





| A certain turious interest always has attaghed to the 


of the East Indian peninsula, who call themselves “the 
Christians of St. Thomas.” It is not now believed that 
the apostle Thomas extended his missionary labors far- 
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ther than Parthia, and it is thought cer- 
tain that this Indian church is an offshoot 
of the great Nestorian Church of Persia, 
which separated from the main body of 
Syrian Christians in the fifth century. 
A Scotch scholar, Mr. G..Milne Rae, has 
published a work on this Syrian Church 
of India, in which he traces its history 
from the sixth century to our own. To 
the Nestorian traveler, Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (A.D. 535-550), we owe the first 
account we have of it. Then it passes out 
of sight until the arrival of the Portuguese 
on the Malabar coast in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They compelled its members into 
an external conformity to the Church of 
Rome, burning all its old Syriac liturgies. 
But in the next century the Portuguese 
pressure ceased, and “the Christians of 
St. Thomas” abandoned their communion. 
They, however, accepted the ordination 
of their chief bishop at the hands of the 
Jacobite or Eutychian patriarch of An- 
tioch, thus swinging to the opposite ex- 
treme in their Christology. The Nes- 
torians left the Orthodox Church because 
of theif unwillingness to admit the unity 
of our Lord’s person; the Jacobites, be- 
cause they asserted the unity of the two 
natures in his person, “‘one person in two 
natures” being the Orthodox formula. 
At present the sect is in a decaying state, 
and is likely to be absorbed by missionary 
energy,—Protestant or Roman Catholic. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribgrs is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agrecing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 
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is one of the chief biengings of 


every home. always inegre peed custards, pud- 
dings, sauces Ay x 4 Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. "Directions on the label. Sold by 


your grocer and druggist. 


THE HOLMAN rotice 
-s. S.— 











AGENTS WANTED—Full par- 
ticulars on application, 


A. #- HOLMA2 & GO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





To Sunday-School Teachers. 
P joining theS. 8S. Teachers’ Clab, Volume Il., 
ew Testament, Butler Bible- Work, contain- 
af. lessons on Acts, for 1892-93, will be sent for $2.00 
(os half o> a “A perfect gold mine for 8. 8, teach- 
Cuyler. Matilmoney order, at once, to 

“BUTLER BIBLE-WORK COMPANY, 

85 Bible House, New York City. 
Illustrated Catal 
Sass 


BOOKS | xe ice rafent CARDS} 


Colored Pictu 
Free. adress, D.B. Niver Pub. ¢ Co, Albany Albany, N. ¥. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly 


ar; 10 cents a arter. 
MOND, NEW ORK cITy. 


7 will bay a fine ket edition of 

E. & 8. TEACHERS’ DOIBLE, No. 2087.4 

ay pe “Indian” paper, bound in best Le- 
lined, workmanship unsu 

Ee &Jj.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
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SaSe tal 
THOS. ELSON & SONS 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 
list of Sunday-school library 
books now ready. 
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The Largest and Finest Establishment of 


cent lower than any other house in the city. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 2ist Street, 


7 NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
NOTE THIS. 


When the readers of THE SuNDAY 
Scuoo. Times are in search of articles 
for personal or household use, they would 
do well to call and examine our many 
lines before purchasing. Our Millinery, 
Silk, Dress Goods, and Untrimmed Hat 
Departments offer unusual attractions at 
this season of the year. Our House 
= Furnishing, China, and Glassware De- 
partment is specially interesting to house- 
keepers. We are offering a fine line of 
Dinner and Tea Sets, at prices 50 per 
Our line of 


IMPORTED ART CLASSWARE 


cannot be surpassed. 








ite kind in America, 





- Delegates to the Christian Endeavor Convention, meeting 
in this city in July, are cordially invited to visit our establishment, 
and inspect our various departments. Every courtesy will be 
extended to visitors. 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid packages delivered free of charge 
to any address within 75 miles of the city. 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street. 
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must be well gloved. That means that the 
gloves must not be shabby at the finger tips. 
They will be if you don’t. wear Kayser’s 
Patent Finger Tipped Silk Glove. A 
guarantee ticket goes with every pair. + 





PRETTY HANDS 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the 
manufacturer, Jutivs Kayser, New York, and he will see 
that you get them. 


Good 
Vacation 


is one in which you get the three r’s— 
Rest, Recreation and Recovery. 
This means the country. It’s all good, 

but some is better, Delaware Co., .Y. 
in the foot-hills of the Catskills is in the 
“real country”, An ideal summer home, 
Here is a small select boarding house, 
with good rooms, table and comfort es- 
sentials, | Butter, cream and milk from 
the famous Jerseys of Meridale Farms, 
A booklet giving points and references, 
sent on application. Please state require- 
ments when asking rates, 


I, A. PARKER, Meredith, 
Delaware County, N. Y. 





EACH HOUSE, SEA GIRT, Season '92. 
Will be o ned | June 28, by URIAH WELCH, 
of New York. ed directiy on the ocean 
= b groves and coteaatve lawns otincens, “atost 
le seashore resort on the coast. — 
a. Address in New York, the Fi E Aveees i 
Address in Philadelphia, the Bellevue and Strat: 


EUROPE. 
Excursions to Europe, $19 and up. 
Best ticketing facilities; choices pens berths b y all 
linen 96 at lowest rates. Send for ‘“Tourist Gazette. 


E & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 
Omelal Ticket Agents of N. ¥. C, & Penn. R. R. 
The Only Comfortable. 
The toes are not distorted as 
, and 


y) | the old style stoc 


the big toe, having room enough, stays 
eat Sold by Boaters or by Mail. 
en’s: 4pairsof medium cotton; 8 pairs fin 
ton ; 2 pairs soft Lisle, merino or = worsted, 106 
Women’s: Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. 
Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s, 
litustrated Booklet on application. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 











The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 





The Most Durable. 














“* Clean fast”’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Try our special values, 

Men’s \ hose, ladies’ hose 
and tana . pigs and 
ribbed hose, 3 pafr for $1.90 
THE CLEAN FAST 
OSIERY CO. 


241 Race St., Cincinnati, O, 














QGOQODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. .122 Nassau 8t..N.¥ . 
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See Name “EVER BREADY”’’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY on ite mart 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee] and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the “‘Ever Ready.’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND KRETAILERS. 


SPECIAL MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York. 
DEPOTS WN & METZNER, 685 “Market Stree t, San Francisca 


Fo or Scholars: 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 22 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim '>s been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rath: than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 


than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per ouarter ; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








——JUST OUT.—— 


WINNING SONGS. 


Editors: Swenrey, Kirkpatrick, and Gr1- 
moun. The only book this year by these 
accomplished musicians. It will be the au- 
thorized hymn-book for Ocean Grove and 
other resorts. Sample, by mail, 35 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, **+ii= 


Phila., Pa. 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. {Hew). 
lta SE For uD 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 25 cents; 
boards. Gives perfect siuction. THE 
W.W.. Warm ey Co.. Publishers . Toledo . Ob’ 


GOSPEL HYMNS, No. 6, 6, 


Regular edition, by mail, are 


Christian Endeavor Edition. 
16 pages additional ; by mail, 40 cents. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth | St., t., New York. 
SERVICES. Threcenenple copies free 
to those interested ; also specimen pages 
“The New Song,” the latest singing 
book for the Sunday-school, etc. Geo. 
Rosche « Co., 178 State St., ‘Chicago, T nu. 











CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
VISITOR. containing anthems. 
THE JOHN URo 
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| JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
| Jmnporters and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


| Seantwar or. Eleventh St., New York; 
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Yale Lectures 


| Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
| BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


Every pastor, superintendent, and 
| thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
wish to possess this book sooner or 
later. It deals with the principles 
| underlying the Sunday-school as an 
| institution, and with its relations to 
| the family, to the pulpit, and to other 
| spheres of church work. 

“These lectures will not only hold their own 
| in the brilliant series of gsnen, Beecher Lec- 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 
| stand aloneon merits of their own asthe unique 
poespatetion of a subject which has not before 
| received so worthy a treatment. The volume 


is propases for convenient use, with a biblio- 
| graphical and topical index.” — The Independent, 


A book of 415 Size, 845} 
inches, Handsomely bound in cloth, 
| Price, $1.50. For —~ A by boeksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, MER 8s Pa. 
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In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publisher, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The on 
School Times. 

















































































sa PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 
in alvance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

Forany number of copics (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more ee in a package to one address, 
Hcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one. 


» printed on the separate papers. 


The vers foraciub may be ordered sent partly | 
to indtvidual addresses at fi. each, and partly ina | 


package to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
ry 


r i 
‘he papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 


although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 


school get their mail matter from one post-office, and | 
n the same school get theirs from another, | 
This applics to | 


others 
te oapers will be sent accordingly. 

‘kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
Torneo nhs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
characier. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
ar Be sent separately, but will be included in the 


e. 
PX ddtions may be made at on time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 
Schools that are open “uring only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is nailed, sopprately, at the rate of §1.50 or $1.00 
a year, way have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the di ference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All ad 
both county and state. 

If aciuh subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place 6f the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pe 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the snbscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers ot a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application 


dresses should include 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which juclude tage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Il'wo or more copies, one year, 6sbillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or nore copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
focrare to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

Yor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
pepe to be mailed direct from Phjjadelphia to the 

ubscribers. 


of the 
nion at 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, O, Box 1550. 








Morning 
Noon 
Night 


Good all the time. It removes 
the languor of morning, sus- 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 
the weariness of night. 


delicious, sparkling, appetizing. 


Don't be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is “just as good ”’—'tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hinss’, 
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» | Brown’s ) om your 
F I Boots 


LADIES! 


Use Only 





person only, and no names can be written or | 
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Clean your Straw 
Hat with Pearline. 


First brush out all the dirt possible. 
sponge, wash the hat with the ordinary Pearline solution 





[Vol. XXXIV., No. 24. 





Directions. 
Then, with a 


(in the proportion of a tablespoonful to a pail of water.) 
Steam it well over the nozzle of a kettle; rinse well with 
sponge and warm water ; press into shape, and dry. 


You can do all this at home at.a cost of 





{! 
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- dled ; if your 
thing—sesd é¢ 


\Jess than one penny. It’s simple enough, 
if you have Pearline—but, with Pearl- 
ine, every kind of washing and. cleaning 
is simple. 

Directions for the easiest way, on 
every package. 


Beware 


same as Pearline.” 


Peddlefs and some unscru- 
puious grocers will tell you 
** this is as good as” or ‘* the 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never ped- 
er sends you an imitation, do the honest 
A. me JAMES PYLE, New York. 








“FOR WEAK LUNGS 


. Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda 


re Capen Bossehie, a riyre —y 
nsia or Indigestion, Loss c 
‘Apretite, and diseases ning from Povert of 
the Blood, Winchester’s Hypophosvhite is 
agood remedy, being gnequaled ase Vitalizing 
Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food, 
BOLD BY DRUVUGGISsTs. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William 8t., N. ¥. 





To L R DIES. 
reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
‘Teas, Coffees and Bakin: 
Powder, and securea beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
¢oss. . os soon Set, yon _enes = , Castor, or 
er's jonary. For ‘iculars ress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


Dew Drop 
Canned Goods’ 


(SREATAMERIGAN 





copyaneHFane 103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1 
tin cans at 7fc. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Are unequ&led for smooth, tough leads, 
Ifyour stationer does not keep them.mention 7 he Sunday. 
Times, and send 16¢. in stamps to Joseph Dixen Crucible Com 
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iCycling | 
Reason 


| Columbias are the |} 
i finest bicycles be-} 


jother bicycles so} 
i fine. Allabout Co- | 
ilumbias in Book} 
| About Columbias, | 
| free or application | 
ito any Columbia 

lagent, or sent by| 
jmail for two two- 

icent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston. 





ro LUBURG'S FACTORIE 
for Bapy © Adjustable Chairs, Inva- 


lid’s ng Oren see: A Bicycl Refrigerators, 
Optce, Vosker, Viney asker Se pGuclopwe tree 
00 You! 
WRITE ? 








4 ° 
The leading (Boston Linen. 4 


papers are | and Bunker Hill. 
Quality superior. Price moderate. If 
your stationer does not keep them, send 





pany, Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the momeg | 6c. for samples. Samuel Ward Co.. Boston, Mass. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





a theorist. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
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By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- | 
| perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day | 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been | 
| tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


. The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ This book is not the work of 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods .of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 


There is as much 


He respects the individuality ot 


The spirit of the book throughout is 


It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 

many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 

| A book of over 300 pages, size 71%4X5% inches, beautifully 

_ bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, | 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canvassers wanted. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


WHAT IS LITERATURE?. 


| By John Henry Cardinal Newman. ] 


We know what science is, what medi- 
cine, what law, and what theology, but we 
have not so much ease in determining what 
is meant by... letters. I shall select for 
remark . . . and attempt to determine 
what we are to understand by letters, 
or literature, in what literature consists, 
and how it stands relatively to science. 
We speak, for instance, of ancient and 
modern literature, the literature of the 
day, sacred literature, light literature, and 
our lectures in this place are devoted to 
classical literature and English literature. 

Are letters, then, synonymous with 
books? This cannot’ be, or they would 
include in their range philosophy, law, 
and, in short, the teaching of all the other 
faculties. Far from confusing these various 
studies, we view the works of Plato or 
Cicero sometimes as philosophy, some- 
times as Jiterature; on the other hand, no 
one would ever be tempted to speak of 
Euclid as Jiterature, or of Matihiz’s Greek 
Grammar. Is, then, literature synony- 
mous with composition? with books written 
with an attention to style? Is literature 
fine writing? Again, is it studied and 
artificial writing? ... 

Here, then, in the first place, I observe, 
gentlemen, that “literature,” from the 
derivation of the word, implies writing, 
not speaking. This, however, arises from 
the circumstance of the copiousness, 
variety, and public circulation of the mat- 
ters of which it consists. What is spoken 
cannot outrun the range of the speaker’s 
voice, and perishes in the uttering. When 
words are in demand to express a long 
course of thought, when they have tp be 
conveyed to the ends of the earth, or per- 
petuated for the benefit of posterity, they 
must be written down; that is, reduced to 
the ghape of literature. Still, properly 
speaking, the terms by which we denote 
this characteristic gift of man belong to 
its exhibition by means of the voice, not 
of handwriting. It addresses itself, in its 
primary idea, to the ear, not to the eye. 
We call it the power of speech; we call it 
language (that is, the use of the tongue; 
and, even when we write, we still keep in 
mind what was its original instrument, 
for we use freely such terms in our books as 
“saying,” “speaking,” “telling,” “talk- 
ing,” “ calling ;” we use the terms “ phrase- 
ology” and “diction,” as if we were still 
addressing ourselves to the ear. 

Now I insist on this, because it shows 
that speech, and therefore literature, which 
is its permanent record, is essentially a 
personal work. It is not some production 
or result attained by the partnership of 
several persons, or by machinery, or by 
any natural process, but in its very idea 
it proceeds, and must proceed, from some 
one given individual. Two persons can- 
not be the authors of the sounds which 
strike our ear; and, as they cannot be 
speaking one and the same speech, neither 
can they be writing one and the same lec- 
ture or discourse, which must certainly 
belong to some one person or other, and 
is the expression of that one person’s ideas 
and. feelings,—ideas and feelings personal 
to himself, though others may have parallel 
and similar ones,—proper to himself, in 
the same sense as his voice, his air, his 
countenance, his carriage, and his action, 
are personal. In other words, literature 
expresses, not objective truth, as it is called, 
but subjective; not things, but thoughts. 

Now this doctrine will become clearer 
by considering another use of words, 
which does relate to objective truth, or to 
things; which relates to matters, not per- 
sonal, not subjective to the individual, but 
which, even were there no individual man 
in the whole world to know them or to 
talk about them, would exist still. Such 
objects become the matter of science, and 
words indeed are used to express them; 
but such words are rather symbols than 
language, and however many we use, and 
however we may perpetuate them by 
writing, we never could make any kind of 
literature out of them, or call them by that 
name, Such, for instance, would be 
Euclid’s ‘“‘Elements;” they relate to 
truths universal and external; they are 
not mere thoughts, but things; they exist 
in themselves, not by virtue of our under- 
standing them, not in dependence upon 
our will, but in what is called the nature 
of things, or at least on conditions ex- 
ternal to us. 

The words, then, in which they are set 

















forth, are not language, speech, literature, 
but rather, as I liave said,symbols. And, 
as a proof of it, you will recollect that it 
is possible, nay, usual, to set forth the 
propositions of Euclidin algebraical nota- 
tion, which, as all would admit, has noth- 
ing to do with literature. What is true of 
mathematics is true also of every study, so 
far forth as it is scientific; it makes use of 
words as the mere vehicle of things, and 
is thereby withdrawn from the province of 
literature. Thus metaphysics, ethics, law, 
political economy, chemistry, theology, 
cease to be literature in the sume degree 
as they are capable of a severe scientific 
treatment. And hence itis that Aristotle’s 
works on the one hand, though at first 
sight literature, approach in character, at 
least a great number of them, to mere 
science; for even though the things which 
he treats of and exhibits may notal ways be 
real and true, yet he treats them as if they 
were, not as if they were the thoughts of 
his own mind; that is, he treats them 
scientifically. On the other hand, law or 
natural history has before now been treated 
by an author with so much of coloring de- 
rived from his own mind as to become a 
sort of literature; this is especially seen 
in the instance of theology, when it takes 
the shape of pulpit eloquence. It is seen 
too, in historical composition, which be- 
comes @ mere specimen of chronology, or 
a chronicle, when divested of the philoso- 

hy, the skill, or the party and personal 
eelings of the particular writer. Science, 
then, has to do with things, literature with 
thoughts; science is universal, literature 
is personal; science uses words merely as 
symbols, but literature uses language in 
its full compass, as including phraseology, 
idiom, style, composition, rhythm, elo- 
quence, and whatever other properties are 
included in it. 

Let us then put aside the scientific use 
of words, when we are to speak of lan- 
guage and literature. Literature is the 
personal use or exercise of language. That 
this is so is further proved from the fact 
that one author uses it so differently from 
another. Language itself in its very 
origination would seem to be traceable to 
individuals. Their peculiarities have 
given it its character. We are often able, 
in fact, to trace particular phrases or 
idioms ‘to individuals; we know the his- 
tory of their rise. Slang surely, as it is 
called, comes of and breathes of the per- 
sonal, The connection between the force 
of words in particular languages and the 
habits and sentiments of the nations speak- 
ing them has often been pointed out. And, 
while the or | use language as they find 
it, the man of genius uses it indeed, but 
a it withal to his own purposes, and 
molds it according to his own peculiarities, 

The throng and succession of ideas, 
thoughts, feelings, imaginations, aspira- 
tions, which pass within him ; the abstrac- 
tions, the juxtapositions, the comparisons, 
the discriminations, the conceptions,which 
are so original in him; his views of ex- 
ternal things; his judgments upon life, 
manners, and history; the exercises of his 
wit, of his humor, of his depth, of his 
sagacity,—all these innumerable and in- 
cessant creations, the very pulsation and 
throbbing of his intellect, does he image 
forth, to all does he give utterance, in a 
corresponding language, which is as mul- 
tiform as this inward mental action itself 
and analogous to it, the faithful expression 
of his intense personality, attending on his 
own inward world of thought as its very 
shadow; so that we might as well say that 
one man’s shadow is another’s as that the 
style of a really gifted mind can belong to 
any bat himself. It follows him about as 
a shadow. His thought and feeling are 
personal, and so his language is personal. 

Thought and speech are inseparable 
from each other. Matter and expression 
are parts of one: style is a thinking out 
into language. This is what I have been 
laying down, and this is literature; not 
things, not the verbal symbols of things ; 
not, on the other hand, mere words ; but 
thoughts expressed in language. 
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e lectured last winter on Christian Sociology. 
awakened the keenest enthusiasm of the students, are now published in book 
form, They discuss the practical problems of the family, the nation, the 
school, and the church, in the light both of the Scriptures and of modern 


either realized or apprehended by the 
Christian people.— 7he Churchman (New York). 

It is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted to 
emancipate many a mind from the bonds of nar- 
litical or religious 


ashington, D. C.). - 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar, or it may be had of 


DE CIVITATE DEI. 





THE ‘DIVINE ORDER 


HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor Thompson is widely known as a writer on social and economic 
By appointment of the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
His lectures, which then 


Every Christian who sees his duty to be something more ‘than caring 


Every Christian parent who would have his home something more 
than a boarding-place for his children— 
Every Christian who as a neighbor sees something more important 
than “ looking out for number one "’— 
Every Christian who as a church- member seeks to know how the 
church may best do the great work before it— 
Every Christian who as a citizen feels his share of responsibility for 
the proper conduct of political affairs— 
Every Christiam who is concerned with to-day's great social problems 

of the church, the community, and the nation— 
Will be stimulated and helped by this book. 


These lectures are more than remarkable; they 
are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 
earts of Christian men are turning to 

the necessity of a higher conception of the Church 
God than has been 


tained in this volume. 
vigorous, and stimulating. 


at body of int. 
ness.— The New York Observer. 


social problem so fully an 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We know of no better answer to the destructive 
theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- 
Its contents are fresh 

Simple in —_ and 
frank in statement, the lecturer goes straig 
One may not agree with all his views, but 
e cannot fail to respect his ability and earnest- 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
so satisfactoril 
sented.— 7he Christian Intelligencer (New 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 








Romanesque and Gothic sets, ranging in price 
from $37.00 to $500.00. The largest stock of 
pulpits and platform chairs in the United States. 

Book of full-page designs mailed for five 2 c. stamps. 


PAINE'S FURNITURE CO., 


oston, Mass. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 












BAXTER C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL “> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The milk served by the ‘ milkman,” is from 
twelve to forty-eight hours old. It, especially 
in hot weather, takes on rapid chemical changes, 
The microscope proves it to be the most common 
anes of the Bacteria of Cholera-Infantum 
and Marasmus, and to this is traceable the large 
death-rate of infants during the summer months, 


Pure Milk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 
within two hours from the cow. The animal ° 
heat properly extracted, then thoroughly steril- 
ized and evaporated in vacuo to a dry powder. 
No disease germs are possible. 


Baby Food 


Combine milk with wheat and barley as in » 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in such a form 
that it is not subject to climatic change, and we: . 
have a palatable food, free from starch, that 1s 
most nutritious and easily digested by the child. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send , 
to us for a free sample. 
co, 
1 


THE MALTED MILK 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, 
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i Palmer Cox's 
Brownie Stamps 


Lots of Fun and this Com~ ' 
plete Outfit for $1.00 
16 Rubber Stamps of the very 


wis, 








size as cutin advt.) specially 
drawn and copyrighted ( 1892) _ 
by Mr. Cox, ink pad; 200 pages 
paper—allsecurely packed in 
neat wooden box. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them, send us 
your name, address and $1.00. 


THE BROWNIE CO., 
154 Lake St., Cuicaco, 
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of the is toward artistic effecte. We are abreast 
of the Gan in our xcular line—wall papers. 100 
samples mailed for § cents. Prices 5 to 60c, a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 
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Oar Columbus Book,—not the result of one 
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Irving, William Robertson, James G. Blaine, n- 
croft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, Sherman, and an 
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‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the Idbor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No, 31. 


YOUNG) SHOULD ‘Coop 
LADIES! ~=" (SENSE 


CORSET WAITS. Permit full breathing. 

















AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
a | | BB 





CASH CAPITAL... 
Reserve for preseraane and 
all other claims... - 
Surplas over all Lia 
TOTAL ! ETS. SAN. 1, 1892. 
$3, 540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, See. and Treas, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Ierael Morris, Jos. Kk, Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8, Fiptch incon, Samuel Welsh, 
Alexander Bidd Charles 8S. Whelen, 
Bward F. Beale, " . ES 


@ OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENTS 

we send /reetoinquirers. THE PROVIDENT 

TRUST CO., 36 Bromficlid St., Boston, 
_ Mention The Sunday School ‘Times, 


$500,000.00 













BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are known and used all around the world. No Press 


Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 
Letter Le ag 0, Sent by mail on nee of price. 
_Alvah ushnell, az 8. 4th s St.. | hila.. Pa. 
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A Model 
Superintendent | 





An object-lesson will help a super- 
intendent mure than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book “ A Model Super- 
intendent " shows how a good super- 
intendent actually did his work :—In 
the study ; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars; among the 
| records; at special services. It is a | 
| sketch of the life and work of Henry | 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, | 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. | 

“ He was indeed a mode! superintendent, and 
by week: tells how he became such ; it exhibits 
ethods, and gives, besides, the 
he exercises which he used. indited so | 
such "va intelligently, and possessing in itself | 


widely cnet characteristics, the volume will | 
useful.” — The New York Observer. 





Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of 
Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the | 
publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, | 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“You see, young ladies, the value of a well-made soap depends 


very largely on the amount of true soap which it contains. 


We have 


found in three tests that Standard White Soap contains 67 per cent, 
the most select vegetable oil Castile Soap 85 per cent, and Ivory Soap 
86 per cent of real soap. This last test is almost phenomenal. It 
shows conclusiyely that for the laundry, Ivory Soap has no equal.” 
Or, to quote the actual words of Ellen H. Richards, Instructor in 
Chemistry, Women’s Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, ‘ 


‘In the purchase of soap, it is safest to choose the make of 


some well known and long established firm who have a reputation to’ 


lose if*their product is not good.” 


Coryricut 1890, sy THe Procter & ‘Gann Co, 





TO EXCHANGE IN HARVEY, 


The Great Temperance Town. 


Nothing in the history of this country so proves the wisdom of temperance 


people as this marvelous town. 


Built on the social and financial basis of the 


doctrines of temperance, it has arisen, as if by magic, in one year from an open 
prairie to a thriving manufacturing center of unparalleled prosperity and enter- 
prise. Other advantages, not elsewhere found, belong to this place; but the 
manufacturers, business men, and skilled w orkmen who have realized the possi- 
bilities of these advantages, were brought together, and have been inspired in 
their devotion to its highest interests by the temperance principles and the tem- 
perance people which have been allied ‘vith this town from the beginning. 

The strongest prohibitory clause which can be drawn is in every deed, and 


is made a part of the consideration. 


We are now offering such opportunities to make investments in this most promising 


young city as are offered by no others. 
being offered for. anything but money. 


We have never heard of any property in Harvey 


There_is now scarcely any property for sale in Harvey that is as near the business 
center and the factories as ours is, and our prices are much lower than any others for the 


same location. 


Our ground is the highest of any in Harvey, and is all smooth and level and perfectly dry. 
Our lots are intersected by Park Avenue, the main business street of Harvey, on whieh 
lots are selling for from $1,000 to $1,500 only about two wblocks from ours that we sell for 
$450. There are other lower-priced lots sold in Harvey, but they are far removed from 


the business center, and are dear at any price. 


Our ground is more thickly coveretl with actual home-owners than any in Harvey, 
and this proves that those who go there to live and settle down buy of us in preference, 
because they can get the most desirable lots for the lowest price. 

We are only two blocks from the factory sites, and only about six minutes’ walk to the 


depot nd business center, and this is as near as it is desirable to reside. 


Nearly all the lots 


now offered for sale in Harvey are far out in the suburbs, the inside lots having been about 


all sold. 


Our lots have sewers, graded streets, sidewalks, a pure water supply, and some trees. 

Our lots are situated only about twenty minutes from the World’s Fair grounds, with 
trains every few minutes, with about a five-cent fare. Large numbers are now making ap- 
plication for accommodations for the summer, during the Fair. 


We have a few eight-room two-sto 


houses for sale at $1,500 each, which we think 


may pay for themselves, during the Fair, by the rental of rooms. 

We want to close out what we have left immediately, and will accept any clear prop- 
erty in half payment for our houses or lots, and take the balance in monthly payments, This 
is a rare opportunity, and has never been offered by any others. 

Onur lots are choice high-grade property, and sold on their merits. 

Many prominent persons have made investments in our lots after extended personal 


investigation of all other lots in Harvey. 


The Religious Press Association of Philadelphia sent a man to Chicago to examine 
our lots, as to the lay of the land, nearness to the business center, and general desirability, 
as well as our business integrity, and we refer any interested person to them for reliable 


information. 


Write for maps, plats, and printed matter giving full information. 


M. M. BROWN, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ROOM 1111, CHICAGO, ILL 


“The Sunday School Times latends to admit only adv crooner that are trustworth 










EDUCATIONAL. 


™. ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
Boarding and Day School, 44th 
year, “mn Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


Will begin its 64th year Sept. 15. 
Apply to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, ae hekovec ian. 











HOME %*°. Y. Success in business life 
is chin the reach of all who take a 
thevonas business college course MAIL. Send 


by 
6 nyt or on lesson and catalogue. BRYANT & 
N, 76 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Opens %h month 2ist. a Py _— Secretary, 





Haverfor 


Lake Erie Seminary 
FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and eoltege preparatory for girls. 

36th year open; September For circular, address 

Mrs, THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal, 

Miss Sara Louis TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philade!phia. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. eerie light. Endowed. Twelve 
year. meprember 6._ For illustrated 

BLAKESLEE, D.D., 











urses, 
catalocue, write R Rev. F. D. 
Kast Greenwich, RI. 


WELLS COLLEGE svsonasv. 


fuli courses of study. Location beauti 
EebieL New building ve modern Mee Ram nts. 
Session begins September 21. Send for catalogue, 
E. 8. FRI SBEE. D.D., President. 


Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Modern buildings. Healthful and attractive loca- 
tion.. Efficient instructors. Number limited. A 
model home school for boys. Fall term begins Sep- 
tember 1. Catalogue sent on application. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
| ber2s. Forcirculars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


and 
tenth tae neta’ Cn fags ot aPresent cnise ment 
appro: Forest Colleges 
Academy for Ferry oy Wall oe Seminary for women, 


ohratensions| ibepacement ee ees 
} Sanper devs Surgery. 4 self-supporting and strong. 


and inf tion ad 
ontaebres. WM, C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, HL 


Founded by Cari a 
Dee Eten TourjéeN MUSIC. 

d Initheting te in the 
wor Tor Soenrection in gill branches of usic, 
Elecution, Fine Arts, Literature, Lan 

wages, and Tuning. with valuable Collateral 
Ravan and an mviting home for 400 lady pupils. 
ext school year be ne Sept. an ¢5 Calendar 
address FRANK HALE, Gen’] Manager, 
FRANKLIN SQuaRE, Boston, Mass, 























HE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE. 

Fall term beginsSeptember 13,1892. Examinations 
for admission. at the college, June 16 and September 13. 

Local examinations at Philadelphia, Hotel Lafa- 
yette, Thursday and Friday, June léand 17, beginning 
at9 A. M. and 2 P. M. each day. 

The examination the first day will include the com- 
mon English branches and physiology, and Latin 
for those who propose to enter the Latin-scientific 
course, 

The examination the second day will include higher 
algebra, four books in plane geometry, and physics. 

Catalogues, showing courses of study, requirements 
for admission, etc., may be obtained on application to 
the President. 

GEO. W. ATHERTON, State College, Pa. 


Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmas' onminade 
and George W. Childs, proprietor Pailsdelpinic 
ledger. Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times, 

Send for 54-page pamphiet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Ruattinte. 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 

jelphia, FP 








OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Abhhpbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb bbb 


TEACHING i TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and| 
| Teachers,” has already found its way into | 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
| school workers. It is to-day’the popular 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


“Every teacher in Synday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by ba yao this book. 
Itis by far the best that has y red, or is 
likely to ,on this topic, os) ti e tho! orough- | 
ness for whe ich this calls would be an eee | 
abi¢ blessing to every school in the land.” 
The Christian Union. 




















| Abook of 390 bound in cloth, size 7% | 
x 5% inches. ice, $1.00. For sale by book: | 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher | 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DADDABAADADDAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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. Should, however, an advertisement of s , party ni not in n good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


refund to subseribese any money that they lose thereby. 

















